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TUCKER ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIP AND INSTRUCTION 
FUND 


HE following letter written from 

Nantucket, May 26, 1907, in re- 
sponse to a letter, written for the com- 
mittee on the alumni scholarship and 
instruction fund, by Mr. Hilton, bears 
itsown explanation. The success of this 
project the first year bears large promise 
for the future, and the committee is 
greatly gratified at the President's per- 
mission to honor the fund with his name: 
My DEAR Mr. HILTon: 

I am very much gratified and honored 
by the suggestion of your letter of May 
22 that the Alumni Scholarship and 
Instruction Fund, initiated by you and 
now being carried into effect by the 
committee of which you are chairman, 
should be known as the‘‘ Tucker Fund”’. 
I can think of no one thing connected 
with the College with which I should 
be so much pleased to have my name 
identified as with this fund. I am thor. 


oughly committed to the principle for 
which it stands, and I am specially in- 
terested in the specific objects which it 
aims to secure. It stands, as it seems 
to me, for the principle that self-respect- 
ing independence is as becoming and as 
honorable to an institution as it is to an 
individual. The future of Dartmouth 
depends chiefly, I believe, upon the 
active, steadfast, and tangible support 
of her alumni, and the scheme which 
you have put into operation is a simple 
but very efficient means of organizing 
their abounding sentiment into sub- 
stantial support. The scheme is pecu- 
liarly adapted to our constituency, 
among whom many are willing and eager 
to do something regularly, while few 
only are able to make single large gifts 
or great bequests, It is also singularly 
in harmony with our traditions of self- 
reliance, and illustrates one of the most 
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appropriate and unquestionable of pres- 
ent methods of raising money for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The intrinsic worth of the objects 
which the fund seeks to gain, as well as 
their practical necessity, must appeal to 
everyone. The increase of funds for 
scholarship aid has by no means kept 
pace with the increase of students, al- 
though it is to be said that the propor- 
tion of students able to meet the ordi- 
nary college expenses has increased. 
The scholarship fund now makes an 
annual draft on the general fund of 
about seven thousand dollars. An 
annual subscription of ten thousand dol- 
lars would relieve this demand, and 
allow a margin for a much needed loan 
fund, The further object of supple- 
menting the funds available for instruc- 
tion, whether for the employment of 
more instructors, or for addition to the 
salaries of professors, or for the estab. 
lishment of a separate college pension 
fund, will commend itself, in the high- 
est degree, to all who wish to see the 
intellectual standards of the College 
maintained and advanced. 

I understand that the ‘fund for this, 
the first year of solicitation, will reach 
five thousand dollars, all of which goes 
over for usé another year—a sum in 
excess of the amount raised the first 
year at Yale where the plan originated, 
and where it has now become so great 
and vital an asset of the college. I see 
no reason why the annual sum available 
from this source should not reach, within 
twenty years, forty thousand dollars, 
partly from the annual subscription and 
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partly from interest on such portion of 
the annual subscription as the commit- 
tee in charge of the fund may set apart 
for a permanent endowment. The equiv- 
alent to an income from the invest- 
ment of a millon dollars, representing 
at the same time the loyalty and devo. 
tion of living graduates, would be at 
once a financial and a moral guarantee 
of the future of the College. The chief 
asset of Dartmouth, as we all can see, 
greater and more secure even than its 
endowment, is its history. We have 
learned how to capitalize the founding 
and the re-founding of the College, em- 
bodying, as such events do, the faith, 
and constancy, and sacrificeof the genera. 
tion in which they took place. Let us now 
learn how to put the right valuation 
upon these same qualities in our own 
generation, as they may be directed 
toward the enlarging service for which 
the College stands. I believe that the 
financial policy of such a college as 
Dartmouth consists first of all in capi- 
talizing the interest, perhaps I should 
better say the indebtedness of its 
alumni, 

If I can at the present juncture be 
instrumental to any degree, in establish- 
ing and furthering this means of finan- 
cial strength and security in the main- 
tenance and development of the College 
through my present identification with 
the fund which your committee has set 
in operation, I shall count such a rela- 
tion a great satisfaction and honor. 

Iam 
Most sincerely yours, 
W. J. TUCKER 








ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH COMMENCE 
MENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





SATURDAY, JUNE 22 10.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Alumni 
PRIZE SPEAKING Association. Address by Hon. 
ee Theodore E. 
8.00 P.M: Speaking in Dartmouth Hall for the f ond Burton, congressman 
class of 1866 prizes, and Barge gold aan Sone 
medal. 2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Alumni 
SUNDAY, JUNE 23 Association. 
BACCALAUREATE 5-00 P.M. Reunion of the Greek Letter Frater- 
10.30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by the Rev. maties- 
mee, Glenn Atkins, D.D. ’06, of 7-45 '.M. Presentation by the Dramatic Club, 
etroit. “ . es 
7‘ Bachelor Hall. 
5.30 P.M. Decennial vespers conducted by the aes . f 
Rev. Ambrose White Vernon. g.30 to 11 P.M. Senior reception in College 
8.oo P.M. Address before the Dartmouth Hall. 
Christian suesation, Sa the Rev. 
eg naga Knight,D.D.,’82, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 
MonpaAy, JUNE 24 COMMENCEMENT 
CLASS DAY F F 
wien g.00 A.M. Prayers in Rollins Chapel. 
2.30 P.M. Class Day Exercises. ; 
5.00 P.M. The Dartmouth Club of New York Sam Tw. ee eee ed - 
‘ Commencement Exercises, in the 
poured teain College Hall. : 3 
ce ie College Church, including the con- 
8.00 P.M. Operetta, “If I Were Dean. ferring of degrees in course and 
10.00 P.M. Promenade Concert in College Yard honorary degrees. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25 10.00 A.M. Exercises in the College Church. 
ALUMNI DAY ae 
12.00 M. Lunch in College Hall. 
8.30 4M. Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. g.00 P.M. The Commencement Ball. 
7 ; : “173 : 
HE accompanying program in- shal William Jennings, marched 


cludes the events of Commence- 
ment Week only, but no account of the 
Commencement season would be com- 
plete without a record of the Sing-Out, 
the Wet-Down, and the Senior Dinner, 
which took place in the time honored 
places Friday, June 14. 

The Nineteen Hundred and Seven 
Sing-Out was held Friday afternoon, 
June 14, at half-past five in Rollins 
Chapel. The graduating class, in 
caps and gowns, and headed by Mar- 


across the Green to the Chapel. Act- 
ing President John King Lord presid- 
ed, and the program was as follows : 

Processional, War March of the 
Priests, from ‘‘Athalie,’’ Mendels- 
sohn; prelude, from the first sym- 
phony, Schumann ; anthem, ‘‘Sanc- 
tus,’? from the Mass Solemnelle, 
Gounod, by the choir, with solo by 
O. C. Davis ’07; responsive reading, 
Psalm 91; ‘‘Gloria Patri,’’ Tallis, 
choir and congregation; scripture les- 
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son, Luke xii, 34-48; Amesbury, ‘*Come 
Let Us Anew Our Journey Pursue,’’ 
Arnold, by the choir, with solo by 
C. H. Hathaway ’07; prayer; hymn 
76, to tune Hamburg; benediction; 
recessional, War March, Mendelssohn. 

This program, which attracted 
many friends of the class, was in 
charge of Charles Henry Hathaway 
’07, class chorister and leader of the 
glee club, and Professor Charles H. 
Morse, musical director of the College. 
The choir was composed of the fol- 
lowing men: Tenors, Carpenter ’10, 
Coleman ’10, Comstock ’10, Davis 
’07, Hathaway ’07, Martin ’o9, Nay 
»10, Swenson ’o09, Walker ’09, Crocker 
’07, Edwards ’07, Gallagher ’07, Ma- 
son ’09, Post ’07, Rogers ’09, Soule 
’08, Chesley ’08, Steward ’10; basses, 
Gardner ’09, Hatton ’o9, Hull ’o8, 
Oliphant ’07, Reilly ’07, Speare ’08, 
Fish ’07, Meredith ’10, Naylor ’o9, 
Rainey ’10, Ross ’08, Sanborn ’o8, 
Shay ’o8. 





At the conclusion of these exercises 
the class marched to the stump of 
the Old Pine in the College Park, 
where the public initiation of the 
members of the Palaéopitus was held. 
This organization, which for the first 
three years was secret, abolished five 
years ago its secret constitution, and 
made known to the College its organ- 
ization and purpose, as stated in its 
constitution, ‘‘to bring into close 
touch and working harmony the vari- 
ous branches of undergraduate activ- 
ity, to preserve the customs and tradi- 
tions of Dartmouth, to promote her 
welfare and protect her good name, 
and to bestow merited recognition 
upon such of her sonsas have shown 
exceptional merit in her behalf.’’ 

The ex-officio members of the Pal- 
aeopitus, for next year, are as follows: 
John Alexander Clark, Evanston, I11., 
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captain of the football team; Fred 
Allen Cooper, Chicago, manager of 
the baseball team; Clarence Percy 
Skillin, Oak Park, IIl., captain of the 
baseball team; Howard Wyman 
Cowee, Worcester, manager of the 
track team; Arthur Briggs Shaw, Jol- 
iet, Ill., captain of the track team; 
Richard Brackett Merrill, Littleton, 
manager of the basketball team; 
Howard Edward McAllaster, Win- 
netka, Ill., editor-in-chief of the 
Dartmouth, and Raymond Ledden 
Carns, East Berlin, Conn., president 
of the Christian association. The 
captain of the basketball team and the 
president of the debating union, being 
juniors next year, will not be ex-offi- 
cio members. 

Besides these ex-officio members, 
the following eight men have been 
elected by the class: Gordon Blanch- 
ard ’08, editor-in-chief of the Dart- 
mouth Magazine; Charles LeMoyne 
DeAngelis, Utica, N. Y.; William 
Knight, Rockford, Ill.; George Elli- 
ott Shipley, Oak Park, Ill.; Arthur 
Turner Soule, Brooklyn, leader of the 
glee club; Malcom Stearns, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Arthur Thompson Stu- 
art, Lyndonville, Vt.; Lawrence Met- 
calf Symmes, Winchester, Mass., bus- 
iness manager of the Dartmouth. 
The initiation ceremony consisted 
simply of affixing signatures to the 
constitution, but its very simplicity 
made it impressive. 





The Wet-Down and its accompany- 
ing features took place in the early 
evening. At seven o’clock the classes 
met on the Green, and marched past 
the various buildings, which were 
cheered by each class in turn. The 


College then marched to the home of 
Acting President Lord and in their 
cheers expressed their appreciation of 
Returning to the Senior Fence, 


him. 
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the classes, with the exception of a 
few sophomores and freshmen, drank 
lemonade, and the Senior Fence was 
given over to the juniors. 

In this simple though significant 
exercise the senior and junior classes 
were represented by James Barrett 
Brown ’07, of Everett, Mass., and 
Joseph Joyce Donahue ’08, of Med- 
ford, Mass. Mr. Brown reminded the 
men of 1908 of the deep significance 
of the gift which they were about to 
receive, and expressed the hope that 
the feeling of true leadership which it 
symbolizes would always be preserved. 
Mr. Donahue, receiving the gift, re- 
plied that his class fully realized the 
responsibility of its position next year, 
and that it would strongly endeavor 
to cherish and uphold Dartmouth’s 
tradition ina manner worthy of the 
old College. 





The events of the day were brought 
to a close with the Senior Class Din- 
ner in College Hall in the evening. 
This was the fourth annual dinner 
given by the President and the Trus- 
tees, and ranked with its predecessors 
as an impressive farewell banquet. 

In the absence of President 
Tucker and of Mr. Frank S&S, 
Streeter who up to that morning 
was expected to be present, Secretary 
Ernest M. Hopkins presided. 
Former Governor John McLane was 
the guest of honor, while Acting Presi- 
dent John King Lord Professor 
H. E. Burton and Professor Craven 
Laycock represented the faculty. 

The order of the post-prandial 
speaking was as follows: J. M. 
O'Neill, president of the class; Gov- 
ernor McLane, J. C. Wallace, Profes- 
sor Laycock, H. G. Kelley, Professor 
Burton, John R. McLane, and Profes- 
sor Lord. 

The following letter was sent by 
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President Tucker, from Nantucket, 
to the class: 

‘“To the Men of 1907—I am writ- 
ing to you from my resting place—an 
island full of charm and content, and 
which is doing me a most gracious 
service, but which as I think of you 
in your various class and College meet- 
ings, gives mea bit of the sense of 
exile. Iam near enough, however, 
to send you my greetings. If Mr. 
Streeter, whom I am delighted to 
know is expected to preside at your 
dinner, were here in my place, he 
might on account of his recent train- 
ing be able to give you genuine 
‘‘absent treatment.’’ But as for ime, 
unskilled in this art, I must content 
myself with my greetings and with 
the assurance of my confidence in 
your future. As I have been signing 
your diplomas with the leisure to re- 
call you somewhat individually, I 
have felt that the College is justified 
in introducing and in guaranteeing 
you to the men whom you are to meet 
in the world at large. I believe that 
there is nota man among you who 
will willingly betray the confidence 
placed in him. More than this, I be- 
lieve that every one of you will be 
watchful of his ambitions and of his 
opportunities lest they betray him into 
some kind of professional or personal 
dishonor. I think that you have all 
come tosee and believe that success 
without honor, and that of the finest 
sort, is not worth having. But you 
will allow me to remind you once 
more, that it is easy to be successful 
and that it is hard to be honorable. 
And yet, I say again, knowing the 
world and knowing you, I trust you 
with a great trustfuiness, and rejoice 
in you with a great joy. 

‘‘One of the most delightful things 
which awaits you is the chance knowl- 
edge which you will come to have of 
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oneanother. Some of you will find 
yourselves unexpectedly in the same 
business or in the same city with some 
one or more fellows of the class whom 
you have not really known in College 
—not known at least what good fel- 
lows they were. Time and circum- 
stances will give you new friendships 
among yourselves, as well as establish 
old ones. And what is more you will 
quickly find yourselves at home in 
that very large comradeship which 
brings college men together from 
every section of the country and from 
every type of training. You have yet 
a good many things to learn about 
college life even in this country. And 
I ain sure that no one of you is so 
small and sufficient as to suppose that 
you have not a vast deal to learn from 
men who have been schooled in other 
than college ways of the world. Do 
‘not miss any really human person 
whom you may have the good fortune 
to know. ‘The greatest and the best 
amongst us are for the most part those 
who are more human than the rest of 
us 


‘Of course you will love the Col- 
lege more and more as the years go 


by. You will send your boys here, 
unless they make you believe that 
they know of a better place. You 
will put your love, if your fortune 
sets that way, into“tangible forms of 
good to the College. And if it be 
your fortune to give of yourselves 
most freely to the world with the least 
possible worldly return, know that in 
so doing you may be doing the very 
best thing in your power for the glory 
and the perpetuity of the old College 
whom we love to call the ‘‘Mother of 
Men.”’ 

‘I give you the toast which each 
man of the class may drink to every 
other man— 
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‘*The class of 1907, may every man 
in it find his right place, and do his 
right work in the world—to the 
honor of Dartmouth.”’ 


The exercises of Commencement 
week itself were formally opened with 
the prize speaking for the class of 
1866 prizes and the Barge gold medal. 
The exercises took place in Dartmouth 
Hall, which was crowded with alumni 
and friends. Instructor Ernest B. 
Watson presided. 

There were four contestants for the 
class of 1866 prizes, which are open 
to Juniors and Sophomores. ‘The 
first prize was givento Ralph Lauris 
Theller ’09, of Cambridge, Mass., 
whose subject was ‘‘A Justification of 
War,”’ and the second prize went to 
Joseph Washburn Worthen ’og, of 
Hanover, whose topic was ‘‘Intercol- 
legiate Athletics.’’ The Barge medal 
was won by James Barrett Brown ’07 of 
Everett, Mass., who spoke upon 
‘*The Revival of an Ancient Cus- 
tom.”’ 

The board of judges was composed 
of Judge Robert M. Wallace °67, of 
Milford, who last June was elected a 
trustee of Dartmouth; the Reverend 
Benjamin T. Marshall ’97, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Robert L. 
Scales ’o1, student at the Harvard 
Law School. Judge Wallace made 
the awarding speech. 

All the orations of the evening were 
original, and in both matter and man- 
ner were above the average. To win 
the Rarge medal is considered the 
greatest honor possible in Dartmouth 
undergraduate oratory. The winners, 
besides Mr. Watson and Mr. Brown, 
have been: S. A. Murphy ’03, Her- 
bert McKeunis ’04, R. C. Falconer 
’o5, and M. S. O’Brien ’o06. 
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The Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached in the College Church Sun- 
day morning by the Reverend Gains 
Glenn Atkins, D.D. ’06, of the First 
Congregational church in Detroit. 
The auditorium was crowded with 
alumni and friends. To the music of 
the war march of the priests, from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie,’’ the gradu- 
ating class, in cap and gown, marched 
into the church and took seats in the 
middle front. A choir of thirty stu- 
dents, under the direction of Professor 
Charles Henry Morse, gave a superior 
rendition of West’s ‘‘Te Deum’’ in B 
flat. Selections of scripture were read 
by the Reverend Ambrose White Ver- 
non, pastor, and prayer was offered by 
the Reverend Samuel Penniman 


Leeds, D.D., pastor emeritus. 

Doctor Atkins’ sermon was a mas- 
terful discourse on ‘‘The Price of the 
Best.’’ The text was in Matthew xiii, 


45-46; ‘‘Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls, who when 
he had found one pearl of great price, 
went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it.’? The full text of the ser- 
mon is published on other pages. 

The class of 1897 inaugurated the 
custom Sunday afternoon of holding a 
class vesper service in Rallins Chapel. 
The service was held at the same hour 
as the usual Sunday vesper service, 
and was like that service in all essen- 
tial characteristics. In the absence of 
President ‘Tucker, the service was in 
charge of the Reverend Ambrose 
White Vernon, pastor of the College 
Church. The College choir ren- 
dered Buck’s *‘Sing Allelujah Forth,’’ 
and M. W. Bullock ’04 gave a charac- 
teristic rendition of ‘‘The Lost 
Chord.’? A full attendance of the 
class, including some wives and chil- 
dren, was present. Mr. Vernon 
spoke briefly to the class, taking as 
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his subject ‘‘Ideals and Experience.”’ 

The Commencement address before 
the Dartmouth Christian Association 
was given in the College Church Sun- 
day evening by the Reverend Doctor 
Frederic Harrison Knight ’82, presi- 
dent of New Orleans University. 
Secretary Azro Karl Skinner ’03 pre- 
sided and read scripture, and the 
Reverend Benjamin Tinker Marshall 
’97, of New Rochelle, N. Y., offered 
prayer. 

Doctor Knight spoke on ‘The Uin- 
pire in the Game of Life.”’ 


The Class Day exercises of the class 
of 1907 were held Monday afternoon. 
Forgetful of the partings and the un- 
certainties to come, the members of 
the class and their friends made merry 
ainid the pleasures of the present. 
Nothing was lacking to make the day 
memorable. 

The exercises took place in the 
time-honored places—the address of 
welcome, the address to President 
Tucker, the address to the Old 
Chapel, the poem and the oration in 
the College Yard; the history and the 
prophecy at the Bema in the College 
Park, and the address to the Old Pine 
and the ode on the crest of the hill 
near the stump of the sacred tree. 

The officers of the class, besides the 
class day speakers, were: President, 
James Milton O'Neill, Canandaigua, 
N. Y.; vice president, Morris Kellogg 
Smith, Hanover; treasurer, Samuel 
Lawrence Barnes, Danvers, Mass.; 
marshal, William Jennings, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; assistant marshal, Reu- 
ben Parker Prichard, Somerville, 
Mass.; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Harry kichmond Wellman, 
Lowell, Vt.; other members of execu- 
tive committee, Henry Richardson 
Lane, Chicago; George Warren Greb- 
enstein, Cambridge, Mass.; Samuel 
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Lawrence Barnes, William Joseph 
Ahern, Concord; Harold Louville 
Niles, Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Den- 
nie Leo Black, Nashua. 

The exercises of the afternoon were 
opened with a brief but vigorous 
address of welcome by the 
class president. Mr. 
made an exceptional undergraduate 
record as debater and orator, and his 
effort was eminently worthy of him. 

Harry George Kelley of Omaha, 
Neb., gave the address to President 
Tucker. 

The address to the Old Chapel was 
delivered by William Joseph Minsch 
of Worcester, Mass. 

The class poem was read by Harry 
Randolph Blythe of Aurora, IIl., 
scholar, athlete, prize speaker, editor 
of the College magazine, and withal 
one of the most versatile men in the 
class. 

The exercises in the College Yard 
were concluded with the oration by 
James Barrett Brown of Everett, 
Mass. A debater and prize speaker 
of unusual ability, Mr. Brown gave a 
forceful and convincing oration about 
‘“The Men of Tomorrow.’’ 

At the Bema, James Agard Bartlett 
of Rockford, Ill., president of the 
Dartmouth Press Cluband a leading 
journalistic and literary representative 
of the College, read a decidedly origi- 
nal and entertaining class history; 
and Chauncey Wayland Smith of 
Norridgewock, Me., also prominent 
in the literary life, occasioned the 
usual merriment by prophesying the 
destinies of his classmates. 

The exercises at the stump of the 
Old Pine consisted of the address to 
the historic tree by Clifford Eaton 
Norris of Plympton, Mass., and the 
singing of the ode written by Joseph 
Marshall Coburn of Roxbury, Mass. 

In accordance with the pleasant 


O'Neill has 
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custom established in 1905 the Dart- 
mouth Club of New York poured tea 
for the trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
friends of the College, Monday after- 
noon from five until six o’clock, in 
the parlors of College Hall. 





‘If I Were Dean,’’ a musical com- 
edy by Messrs. Adler, Wyman, 
Blanchard, and Clark of the junior 
class, was presented to a large audi- 
ence in Bissell Hall Monday evening. 
From beginning to ending the pro- 
duction was an unqualified success, 
and the writers are to be congratu- 
lated upon a piece of work that would 
have done credit to any stage. 

The scene of action was in Hano- 
ver inthe spring of 1957. ‘The audi- 
ence was early made aware of the 
time-setting by the entrance of Mr. 
Gardner down the anchor rope of a 
most realistic air-ship. Then fol- 
lowed a laughable burlesque on re- 
formed football, showing the rapid 
deterioration of the sport to be ex- 
pected inthe near future. Evening 
falls, and we seea lawn fete in pro- 
gress before the steps of College Hall, 
where the plot rapidly develops. 

The second act depicts the compli- 
cations from a freshman’s assumption 
of the dean’s office. 

In the third act comes the happy 
denouement, after a most exciting air- 
ship race in which Dartmouth is vic- 
torious over Yale. The scene is much 
more realistic than the usual college 
contest on the professional stage. 

Lawrence Adler ’o8 composed all 
the music of the comedy. The selec- 
tions were all of a higher class than is 
usually heard in a college opera, and 
at the same time were extremely light 
and catchy. The lyrics, most of 
which were written by Arthur Mer- 
riam Wyman ’08, of Lynn, were ex- 
cellently suited to the music. The 
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book, by Gordon Blanchard ’o8, of 
Brookline, Mass., and John Alexan- 
der Clark ’08, of Evanston, Ill., was 
original, and without a single dull 
moment. The artistic scenery was 
painted by John William Thompson 
08, of Cleveland. 

The annual Promenade Concert 
was held in the College Yard Monday 
evening, after the musical comedy, 
Nevers’ Second Regiment band fur- 
nishing music. In addition to the 
usual illumination of College Hall and 
the Yard, by strings of electric lights 
and Japanese lanterns, the buildings 
of the Old Row, Wentworth, Dart- 
mouth, and Thornton, were outlined 
on the Campus side by hundreds of 
small incandescent lights. Dartmouth 
Hall was especially effective, with its 
walls and belfry even to the tip,aglow 
in the soft light. The program was 
as follows: March, ‘‘The Sheridan 
Sabers,’’ St. Clair; overture, ‘‘Wil- 
liam Tell,’’ Rossini; Romanza, ‘‘De- 
parted Days,’’ by request; ‘‘Popular 
Noodles,’’ Wenrich; medley of pop- 
ular songs of the day, Helf; ‘‘Charac- 
teristic Waltz’’, Hagar; march, 
‘*Colonel Stuart,’’ Weldon. 





The annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society was held in Dart- 
mouth Hall Tuesday morning at 8:30 
o’clock. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Professor Amos-N. Currier ’56, 
Professor John M. Poor ’97 presided. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, John 
M. Comstock ’77, Chelsea, Vt.; vice 
president, G. D. Lord ’84, Hanover; 
secretary, John M. Poor ’97, Hanover; 
treasurer, C, A. Holden ’95, Hanover; 
committee on honorary members, E. 
L. Gulick ’83 chairman, C. W. Scott 
74, Wm. P. Ladd ’g1. The execu- 
tive committee was authorized to 
borrow and expend the sum of $150 
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in issuing a complete catalogue of 
membership in the Dartmouth chap- 
ter of the society. Professor G. D. Lord 
and C. H. Perkins ’90 of New York 
were chosen delegates to the. tri- 
ennial meeting of the United States 
chapters of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

The initiates from the senior class 
were as follows: Nathaniel Francis 


Davis, Davisville; Charles Weeks 
Fields, Bristol; Clarence George 
Filiau, Hanover; John William 


Everett Glatfeld, Quincy, Il.; Dwight 
Willard Hiestand, Chicago; George 
Henry Howard, Craftsbury, Vt.; 
George Harold Jamison, Oelwin, Ia.; 
Ernest Everett Just, Charleston, S.C.; 
Henry Richardson Lane, Chicago; 
Robert Isaac Lyon, Washington, D. 
C.; John Roy McLane, Milford; Earl 
Thomas Richards, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Homer Taft Sibley, North Newport; 
Morris Kellogg Smith, Hanover; Ray 
Allison Spencer, Aver, Mass.; Ernest 
Hodgdon Trickey, Rochester; Ben- 
jamin Martin Washburn, Bethel, Vt. 





The leading feature of alumni day 
was the address before the Alumni 
Association by Congressman Theodore 
E. Burton of Ohio. Congressman 
Burton is a graduate of Oberlin, but 
his father, William P., graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1852,and he had kindred 
in the classes of 1815 and 1777. 
Chairman of the rivers and harbors 
cominittee of the house, and recently 
appointed chairman of the inward 
waterways commission, Mr. Burton is 
generally considered one of the ablest 
men in national politics. 

Congressman Burton’s subject was 
‘Some Controlling Forces in Our 
Political Development,’’ and _ his 
speech is printed in full elsewhere. 

. The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held in Dartmouth 
Hall at 2:30 Tuesday afternoon, 
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Judge C. M. Hough ’79 of New York 
presided. After the usual routine 
business and the acceptance of the 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, the 
Reverend Doctor W. B. Wright of 
Buffalo addressed the meeting in be- 
half of the class of 57. He was fol- 
lowed by E. M. Hopkins, Secretary of 
the College, who reported that the 
scholarship fund, contributed by five 
hundred or more alumni, had now 
reached a total of $4,588.37 and it 
was voted that this fund should be 
administered separately and be known 
as the ‘‘*Tucker Alumni Scholarship 
Fund.’ 

The meeting then passed the fol- 
lowing resolution and authorized its 
immediate communication to Presi- 
dent Tucker: 

‘‘Resolved that the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association in annual meeting 
assembled send to President Tucker 
their affectionate greeting with the 
expression of sincere hope that he may 
speedily be restored to health and have 
before him many years of comfort, 
happiness and valuable service.’’ 

The Reverend J. L. Sewall ’77 in- 
troduced a motion inquiring into the 
advisability of instituting an advisory 
council to be composed of the alumni 
of the various colleges with which 
Dartmouth has athletic relations, for 
the purpose of advising and arbitrat- 
ing in matters of dispute. After a few 
remarks by Mr. E. K. Hall ’92 on 
the recent rupture of athletic rela- 
tions, the motion was passed, being 
finally amended so that the entire 
matter was referred to the Athletic 
Council. 

The following officers and com- 
mittees were elected: President, G.H. 
Adams ’73; vice presidents, Charles 
D. Tenney ’78, Frank E. Gove ’88; 
secretary, Frank A. Sherman ’°70; 
statistical secretary, John M. Com- 
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stock ’77; treasurer, Perley R. Buebee 
’90; executive committee, George H. 
M. Rowe °64, chairman, Isaac F. 
Paul ’78, Thos. W. D. Worthen ’72, 
Edward F. Jones ’80, Harvey G. 
Pender ’97, F. B. Bemis ’98, Lucius 
E. Varney ’99; athletic council, 
alumni members, E. K. Hall ’g2, C. 
G. McDavitt ‘oo, Irving J. French 
’o1; faculty, Edwin J. Bartlett °72, 
Craven Laycock ’96, C. E. Bolser 
’97; undergraduates, managers of 
baseball, football, and track teams. 





At four o’clock Tuesday afternoon 
occurred the annual game of baseball 
between the College team and a team 
composed of alumni. Hazleton ’o9 
pitched for the College team, and for- 
mer captain Rollins ’04 for the alumni, 
the College team winning 3 to 1. 

The various Greek letter fraterni- 
ties and other secret organizations 
held reunions Tuesday afternoon at 
five o’clock. 

The Dartmouth Dramatic Club 
scored a great success Tuesday even- 
ing in its Commencement presentation 
of ‘‘Bachelor Hall.’’ The Bissell 
Gymnasium was crowded with seniors, 
alumni and friends of the College, and 
their frequent and repeated applause 
proved that they fully appreciated the 
clever work of the club. 

The Senior reception took place in 
College Hall, Tuesday evening at ten 
o’clock. . Professor and Mrs. Lord 
received, assisted by members of the 
Board of Trustees. 





The graduating exercises of the 
class of 1907 took place Wednesday 
morning in the College Church. The 
class was the largest in the history of 
the College, numbering 220 men— 
twenty-three more than last year’s 
class, which was itself a_record- 
breaker. Of the 220, 184 graduated 


























in the academic department, six re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts, 
seven the degree of master of commer- 
cial science, twelve the degree of civil 
engineer, and eleven the degree of 
doctor of medicine. Of the graduates 
in the academic department 114 
received the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and seventy the degree of bach- 
elor of science. 

The distribution of the graduates 
by states was as follows: Massachu- 
setts, 84; New Hampshire, 62; Ver- 
mont, 16; Illinois, 15; Maine, 11; 
New York, 9; Missouri, 3; Connec- 
ticut, the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Mexico, Nebraska, and Ohio, two 
each; and Colorado, Montana, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Turkey, and Wiscon- 
sin, one each. 

The exercises of the day opened at 
g o’clock, when the seniors attended 
their last service in Rollins Chapel. 
Acting President John King Lord 
conducted the service. 

At 9:30 o’clock the graduating class 
met at the Senior Fence and, led by 
. the band, formed an escort to the pro- 
cession. The trustees and invited 
guests formed at Rollins Chapel, the 
faculty at Wentworth Hall, and the 
alumni in the College Yard. 

The arrangement of the procession 
was as follows: The senior trustee, 
Judge William M. Chase ’58 and the 
acting president of the faculty ,the trus- 
tees and guests of the College, the fac- 
ulty, and the classes in order of grad- 
uation. Headed by the escort the pro- 
cession passed to the College Church, 
entering between the split ranks of the 
graduating class. Professor Craven 
Laycock ’96 was marshal, and Wil- 
liam Jennings class marshal. The 
church exercises were in charge of 
Judge Chase. The program was as 
follows: 
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Anthem, ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ 
from Gounod’s Orpheonist mass; 
prayer, the Rev. Dr. William B. 
Wright ’57, Buffalo; singing of Mil- 
ton’s paraphrase of Psalm 136, tune 
Nuremburg; address, ‘‘America’s 
Master of Imaginative Prose,’’ John 
Roy McLane, Milford; ‘‘Germany’s 
Industrial Progress,’’ Benjamin Martin 
Washburn (with salutatory rank), 
Bethel, Vt.; music, ‘‘Greek Ideals in 
Recent American Architecture,’’ Ray 
Allison Spencer, Ayer, Mass.; ‘‘The 
Commercial Regeneration of the 
South,’? Robert Isaac Lyon (with 
valedictory rank), Washington, D.C. 
(excused from speaking); ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Directors and the _ Public,’’ 
George Henry Howard, Craftsbury, 
Vt.; music. 

After the degrees were conferred, 
the graduating class again formed 
the head of the procession which 
marched to the College Hall for the 
alumni dinner. The order of the pro- 
cession was the same as above. In 
entering College Hall the procession 
again passed between the split ranks 
of the class. Between six and seven 
hundred sat down to the dinner. 

Frank S. Streeter ’74 of the Board 
of Trustees was presented by Judge 
Chase and presided over the after 
dinner speaking. Announcement 
was inade of the re-election of Pro- 
fessor John R. Eastman as trustee. 
As has been the case for many com- 
mencements, the venerable Judge 
David Cross ’41 of Manchester, was 
the oldest speaker present. Honor- 
able Sylvester Dana ’39, the oldest 
living alumnus, sat at the table, but 
did not speak, 

The other speakers were Judge 
James B. Richardson of Boston, John 
W. Willis ’77 of St. Paul, Charles 
R. Webster ’82 of Chicago, Edward 
W. Knight °87 offfCharlestown, W. 
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Va., Professor Craven Laycock ’96, 
the Reverened Benjamin T. Marshall 
°97 of New Rochelle, N.Y., President 
James M. O'Neill ’07 of Canadaigua, 
N. Y., Congressman Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio and former Governor 
John McLane of Milford. 

The secretary of the College read a 
letter from President Tucker, which 
closed in the following sentiment: 

‘‘Mayv the voice which was first 
heard asa cry in the wilderness be 
lifted up in like spirit and power—the 
power will depart if the spirit does 
not abide—may it be lifted up in 
like spirit and power in the streets of 
our cities, in our halls of legislation, 
and among all needy people out of 
whose necessities the College was 
born.’’ 

The presiding officer offered the 
following toast, which was 
adopted by a standing vote with the 
show of much feeling: ‘‘President 
Tucker, the eminent scholar and 
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preacher, the ideal college president, 
the patriotic citizen, the Christian 
gentleman; Dartmouth and her sons 
are grateful for his filial and unselfish 
devotion to the College, the inestim- 
able value of the service he has ren- 
dered her, and for the inspiration to 
high, faithful endeavor that his char- 
acter and daily life have caused. They 
send him their heartiest sympathy on 
account of his disability, and their 
earnest prayer for the recovery of his 
health.’’ 

The Commencement Ball in College 
Hall Wednesday evening concluded 
the exercises of the week. The hall 
was tastefully decorated with ferns, 
flowers and palms. Nevers’ orchestra 
furnished music. The patronesses 
were Mrs. Perley R. Bugbee, Mrs. 
Elmer H. Carleton, Mrs. Frank H. 
Dixon, Mrs. Frank P. Emery, Mrs. 
John McLane and Mrs. Frank G. 
Moore. W.U. Wyman ’07 was floor 
director. 


THE PRICE OF THE BEST 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON, PREACHED BY THE REVEREND GAINS GLENN ATKINS, 


D.D, 1906, or DETROIT; 


Text:--“‘Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchantman seek- 
ing goodly pearls, who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.”’ 
Matthew 13: 45 and 46. 


Here, Jesus Christ comes down into 
the market place and stands alongside 
men in their buying and their selling. 
He adds the bid of the Kingdom to all 
the other competing forces which bid 
for life. He says to the shrewd, the 
eager, the insatiable, “Come, let me 
define your values; come, let me suggest 
your profits; come let me tell you that 
the kingdom of God is, after all, the 
thing of supremest worth, and that all the 
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processes of investment and _ re-invest- 
ment out of which your markets are 
woven shall find their perfect fulfillment 
as you seek the Kingdom of God.” 

**For the Kingdom of God is as a 
merchant seeking goodly pearls, who, 
when he hath found one pearl of great 
price, selleth all that he hath and buyeth 
that.”’ 


In all this the Master is making a 
specific application of one of his most 
constant and consistent methods. Jesus 
Christ always sought to avail himself of 
the great compelling impulses of life. 
Hedid not come to discharge the 
motives by which men are strongly 
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moved, he came to enlist them. He 
knew that a motiveless life is impos. 
sible; he knew that desire is implicit 
power; he knew that want is the pro- 
phesy of capacity; he knew that all the 
great motives by which men are moved 
in the conduct of living are implanted 
of God and have divine value; he knew 
that even in the saddest failures of life, 
the fault is not so much in the motive 
as in the misdirection of motive; he 
knew that if He were master of the 
desires and aspirations and eagernesses 
of men, he would be master of men 
themselves. He sought constantly, 
therefore, to reach and control the major 
motives of human action. 

The instinct to which he here appeals, 
the instinct for investment, is, beyond 
all question, one of the great controlling 
and compelling forces of life. The man 
who thus offered the kingdom of God as 
the permanent opportunity of a su- 
premely safe and profitable investment, 
knew His own people, and knew the 
human heart. Ifanyone could come in- 
to your presence this morning and indi- 
cate with the utmost assurance of suc- 
cess, safe and profitable investments, he 
would immediately command your un- 
divided attention. Every one of you 
would be following him in thought 
today ; every one of you would follow in 
action tomorrow, for the question of 
investment is as great as it is many- 
sided, and as many-sided as it is great. 

The question of the investment of 
one’s money is a very considerable 
question. The difference between finan- 
cial. failure and financial success is as 
likely to lie right here as anywhere else. 

The whole secret of money making 
does not lie in investment, but a very 
considerable part of the secret of money 
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making does lie in investment, There 
is a sense in which a man having once 
invested his fortune, is able to avail 
himself of all the co-operative forces ot 
his fellows. There is a sense in which 
an investment means the compelling of 
all the social forces which are about 
you, to serve you. Directly a man has 
invested his money in the real estate of 
any City, that whole city begins to work 
for him. There is no factory built, nor 
home. constructed, nor industry contem- 
plated, nor improvement projected, nor 
touch of beauty, order, or power sought 
or achieved, which does not, in some 
way, serve and enrich him. 

It has been said, and very wisely and 
discriminatingly said, that one’s invest. 
ments become a kind of harness, by 
which one fastens the whole fortune of 
the State to his own individual fortune. 
The men who invest in the fundamentals 
of life are enriched by the increase of 
society. There are men who invest in 
land and grow wealthy with the growth 
of the cities. There are men who invest 
in the limited stores of raw material, at 
whose feet the whole industrial life of 
the future begins even now to wait in 
supplication. The very magic of for- 
tunes like Harriman’s; fortunes of the 
order of Melchesedek, vast, menacing 
and half-inexplicable, is the magic of 
incessant investment and re-investment. 

Men of this stamp have the shrewd- 
est sagacity for the movements in the 
market. Its advances and retreats are 
alike the ministers of their enrichment. 
They are better served by an inconstant 
than a constant market. The restless 
movement of industrial forces, the rise 
and fall of values, are the forges in 
which their fortunes are welded out of 
countless particles, the hammers by 
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which their possessions are wrought com- 
pact together. 

But there are things of mightier con- 
cern than the investment of what one 
owns. The greatest investment in the 
world is the investment of what one is. 
A man is worth more than all that 
which he possesses. Life itself is the 
most valuable asset in the universe of 
God. When Jesus Christ, the master 
of’spiritual values, undertakes to tell a 
man how much he is worth, he says, in 
substance, that if you put the worth of a 
human soul against the whole world, the 
soul outweighs the universe. 

You shall get some sense of the im- 
mense worth of life if you try to under- 
stand what it has cost. Here we are 
directly debtors to the whole conception 
of evolution which has so immensely 
broadened our horizon, and deepened 
our sense of that endless endeavor of 
which human life is the crown and mani- 
festation.. Who shall appraise the proc- 
esses of creation? Who shall translate 
into terms of intelligible value the trav- 
ail of:the ages? Who shall coin the 
aspiration of the spirit, dumbly strug- 
gling upward through its flesh? Who 
shall mint the blood by which the dust 
of the battlefields of humanity has been 
dyed red in the agony of humanity's 
battles? Who shall compute the worth 
of sacrifice? Who shall take the long 
travail of history, the weary unfolding 
of the years, the vast outgoings of the 
spirit, the resultant of which is life as 
we know and love it, and say what all 
this is worth? And we are worth just 
so much as this, pecause we have cost 
it all. 

Against what will you compute the 
liberty of the citizen, the vision of the 
scholar, and all that integrity and splen- 
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dor of social life into which, as the 
dower of the centuries, we are brokenly 
beginning to come? How shall you 
easily estimate the value of men, trained 
as you have been in institutions which 
have gathered and incarnated for a cen- 
tury the sacrificial endowment of minis- 
tering friends, who have been taught by 
teachers, themselves the redaction of the 
scholarship of the ages, and who have 
come as to a birthright into all that 
inheritance of sound learning and liberty 
of thought, which has, more than once, 
cost a martyr’s agony or a scholar’s life. 
More widely and definitely still, who 
shall compute the love of God, or esti- 
mate the sacrifice of Christ? In terms 
of what value shall we state the cross? 
But each man’s soul has cost all of that. 

Know the value of life, not only by 
what it has cost, but by what potentiali- 
ties it holds. Who shall estimate the 
worth of the outgoing of a single per- 
sonality? What was Saul of Tarsus 
worth, scarred and broken and bent? 
He was worth the very emancipation of 
the Christian faith, the vast extension 
of the possibilities of Christian disciple- 
ship, the foundations of Christian theol- 
ogy, the spiritualization of two conti. 
nents. How much was Augustine worth, 
scourged of his own clay, crucified of 
his own sins? Just as much as the 
restatement of great practical reaches of 
conduct and spiritual imperative has 
been worth to the church; just as much 
as it has been worth to Latin and west- 
ern Europe to be broken of self-conceit 
and to be thrown back upon the saving 
grace of God. How much was St. Ber- 
nard worth, ascetic, intense, imperious? 
He was worth just as muchas the heroic 
endeavor of the crusades was worth to 
Furope and to Asia. How much was 
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Savaranola worth, mystic, monk, orator, 
martyr? He was worth just as much as 
the inspiration of all heroic souls, hold. 
ing fast to hopeless causes by the 
example of the saint and the hero, has 
been worth to the children of men. 
What was Cromwell worth, awkward 
and inarticulate English farmer? He 
was worth the subjugation of the invera- 
cious Divine Right of Kings, and the 
exaltation of the wholly veracious Divine 
Right of the sons of God. Here is 
Cavour, what shall he be worth? United 
Italy! Here is Abraham Lincoln, un- 
gainly, awkward, and untaught. Who 
shall say how much Abraham Lincoln 
would be worth? He will be worth the 
emancipation of a downtrodden people; 
he will be worth the unity of a nation; 
he will be worth the triumph of a holy 
cause; he will be worth the vindication 
of democracy. Here is Pasteur, the 
scientist, how much is he worth? He 
is worth the redemption of great indus- 
tries; the wholesome clarification of un- 
wholesome sides of physical life, and 
the conquest of the dread shadow of 
madness itself. 

All these are, I grant you, exceptional 
cases, but they simply lift into dramatic 
light the unexceptional and the perma- 
nent. When one estimates the value of 
life by what it has cost, by its possibili- 
ties, by its indwelling power, by its un- 
broken continuity, then one stands to 
declare that the master question for 
every man is the question of the invest- 
ment of himself. 

For we are committed to an hundred 
forms of self investment, About that 
we have no choice. You invested yes- 
terday ; you could not help it, No will 
of yours could stop the procession of 
the hours. You invested every moment 
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of it from dawn until dark. You in- 
vested your strength, it went some. 
where. You invested your thoughts, 
you could not hold them back. You 
invested your love; it found outside your 
life some lodgement. You have always 
been investing the claims and oppor- 
tunities of life, and if God gives you 
grace and years, you will be investing 
them still. You will be selling time 
and buying life. You will be selling 
strength and buying realization. You 
will be selling thought and buying com- 
prehension. You will be selling love 
and buying fellowship. You will be 
selling endeavor and buying pleasure. 

We cannot escape the exchange, but 
we may choose our goods. Sometimes 
we drive shameful bargains. We stand 
at the booths of Vanity Fair and ex- 
change the highest for the lowest. We 
squander strength in prodigality of 
debauch, and pay fora moment’s plea. 
sure with a lifetime’s degradation. We 
spend possibility in the caprice of appe- 
tite, and gather ashes at the end of life. 
We spend ourselves in caprice and aim- 
lessness. The days go past and we are 
still poor. 

We invest ourselves in the conduct of 
great businesses. I went, a while ago, 
into the storage vaults beneath the old 
Stock Exchange in New York City, 
while a friend of mine piled my arms 
full of his securities, and said, ‘‘there 
are forty years of my life in your hands.” 
Pray God, that was not so. Pray God 
that no forty years of any man’s life go 
into any sert of thing which another 
man can hold in his arms. One hopes 
rather that that man had builded better 
than he knew, he had added to the Com- 
monwealth,and that he himself and his 
whole fellowship were the better for his 
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endeavor. If that were not so, he is 
poor indeed. 

Men invest themselves in great causes. 
When Wendell Phillips was a strug- 
gling lawyer in Boston, and the clients 
did not come, he said, I will try this for 
a little longer, and then, if there is no 
return, I shall ally myself to a cause. 
We all know the cause to which Wen- 
dell Phillips lent the splendid reinforce- 
ment of his personality, and how that 
speech of his, like fire, subdued and 
restrained, had its immense and com- 
pelling part in the creation of all that 
moral instinct, that moral passion, 
which presently swept the stain of slav- 
ery from the life of our nation. So, one 
may Call the roll of history, cause after 
cause, and find its final glory and fulfill- 
ment in the lives of men who have in- 
vested themselves in causes. 

Men invest themselves in the sancti- 
ties and holinesses of life, and walk in 
the fellowship of the saints. Men in- 
vest themselves in the cause of truth, 
and walk in the fellowship of scholars. 
Men invest themselves in the causes of 
sacrifice and walk in the fellowship of 
the martyrs. And all these have found 
themselves, because wisely they did in- 
vest themselves. 

But Jesus Christ, the master of values, 
comes to us who are compelled, whether 
or not, to the investment of life, to us 
men and women holding in ourselves 
the master values of the universe, to us 
men and women investing sometimes 
foolishly, and sometimes, at the best, 
with broken vision, commending and 
exalting the Kingdom of God as the 
lasting investment of human life, Sell 


all that you have and invest yourself 
and the entirety of your lives in that. 
He asks first that we invest the entirety 
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of our lives in his kingdom. Wedo not 
find it too easy todothat. Weare willing 
to invest part of our strength, part of our 
capacity, part of our loyalty, part of our 
possibility in the kingdom, but, when the 
King asks for the whole of us, we stand 
reluctant and hesitant, and too many of 
us turn back. We are coming now to 
the central contention of this morning’s 
service. The thing which I am trying 
to urge is that the investment of one’s 
life is the master concern of life, that 
the kingdom of God is the supreme 
opportunity for self-investment, and 
that we have no right to offer to the 
kingdom of God, that is, to the great 
causes of unselfishness, righteousness, 
and of brotherhood, anything else than 
the uncalculated and sacrificial entirety 
of our lives. We have no right to hesi- 
tate when we are called upon to pay the 
price of the best. The price of the best 
is the entire consecration of the entire 
possibility of our lives to the cause of 
the best, and if we are going lame any- 
where or anyhow in the conduct of the 
business of living, whether in the soli- 
tude of our own souls, the populous fel- 
lowship of great cities, or the inclusive 
fellowship of the State, it is because we 
are not willing to pay the price of the 
best. We conceive ourselves to be liv- 
ing ina time of problems, the burden 
and clamor of their statement fills our 
ears. I have no mind to tabulate them. 
They are familiar, commonplace and 
sordid, because they reduce themselves 
to this ultimate fact in the conduct of 
life; we are trying to get the best with- 
out paying for it. We are demanding 
redeemed cities for men who will not 
pay in terms of sacrificial citizenship, 
the price of redeemed cities. We are 
demanding cleansed industries for the 
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sake of men who will not pay the price 
of honesty and fair dealing, and inherent 
justice, which cleansed industries always 
have and always will cost. We are de- 
manding peace for States which will not 
pay, even in the minutest abatement of 
national greed, the price of peace. We 
are trying to drive sharp bargains with 
God, and when he refuses our clamor, our 
reproach reaches towards his very stars. 
The day of our redemption will begin 
to dawn when we are willing to say, “I 
will pay the price of the best,’’ and hav- 
ing found the pearl of great price will 
go and sell all that we have and buy it. 

The price of the best is always great. 
The best always demands all that man 
has, and all that he is. It is never con- 
tent with anything less than that. We 
are always losing what we should like 
to keep. There are a good many of us 
here who would like, out of the rest- 
lessness and weariness of life, to go 
back and be boys again; but we were 
compelled to give all that up. Man- 
hood came along and said, “I want 
everything that you are, and I want 
everything that you have. Give up the 
shelter of your father’s home. Give up 
your open and unstained and eager vision 
of an untried world. Give it all up and 
take upon yourself the sense of burden 
and restraint ;’’ and you gave it all up. 
You had no choice. You took the 
sterner strife, the added sense of weari- 
ness, anxious days, and sleepless nights. 
You had your content of belief, and 
something came along and took from 
you the serene certitudes of faith, and 
gave you instead, spiritual struggle and 
travail. 

You had the peace of an unbroken 
home, and the shadows came to darken 
it and to take into their depths pres- 
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ences for whose return you ceaselessly 
hunger. Your life has always been a 
series of movements in which the things 
that were good to you were taken away, 
and something else given in their stead. 
If the unfulding of your life has been an 
answering touch to the providences of 
God, I tell you that the things which 
you have been getting are always better 
than the things which have been taken 
way. The best, which has demanded all, 
has been always worth its price. Young 
manhood is better than youth, and 
mature manhood holds a grace and 
power which young manhood does not 
possess. The sense of responsibility 
and struggle by which we become com- 
pact of our kind and allied to the travail 
of the human spirit is better than ease 
and irresponsibility. The shock of 
battle is better than the dustless, smoke- 
less days of peace. For one who walks 
in the fellowship of God, by the deepen- 
ing of life and the discipline of life, 
gained at whatever cost of lesser goods, 
He has His own divine compensation. 
It is God teaching us how to live. It is 
better to go through the travail of 
searching after faith, into a new cer- 
tainty of faith which is set upon a rock, 
than to wait without question and with 

out doubt, in that which one does not 
half believe. God never takes anything 
away but he gives something better in 
the stead of it. No man has ever won 
fulfillment or victory who has not paid 
the whole compass of his power. No 
man has ever painted a picture which 
has become permanently a part of the 
imperishable possessions of humanity, 
who did not color it with his lite’s blood. 
No man ever begot music which echoes 
with undying harmony, who did not 
create it out of the deeper harmony of 
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his own soul, learning in the vibrant 
echoes of life, the pain and struggle and 
meaning of music. When you cross the 
Brooklyn bridge, you wonder at the glory 
of its span, the marvel of its achieve- 
ment, and then read upon its bronze 
tablets set on one of its great piers, that 
it is the price of a man’s life. There 
has been no bridge between the past 
and the future; no uniting of that which 
has been separated; no great construc- 
tive unification of the broken fragments 
of human life, which has not cost the 
lives of men. 

But it is all divinely worth while, 
Nothing is worth while in this world 
but the best. And more than that, as 
one seeks the best, nothing is lost, 
nothing is taken away. It is only absorp. 
tion. The merchant who sold all that 
he had to hold one perfect jewel in his 
grasp was not impoverished, he was en- 
riched. We carry with us through the 
unfolding years the enduring values of 
every aspect of life. We have not lost 
the peace and serene memory of boy- 
hood, or the eagerness and searching 
vision of young manhood, or the confi- 
dence of noon, or the long gathering 
peace of the afternoon shadows. It 
belongs to every man who has lived 
through the day and will belong to him 
forever. God drives no hard bargains. 
When He offers the best, he gives us 
back not only His treasure, but our own 
treasures interwrought and transformed. 

Now, all this becomes concrete and 
imperative in our relation to the king- 
dom of God. The kingdom of God is 
God’s best, his best within, and his best 
without. We have no choice, if we are 
to be at all wise or effectual in our 
living, but to take all that we are and 
all we hope to be and invest it in the 
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kingdom. Iam sure we would not hesi- 
tate to do that if only some one would 
rightly translate the quality and the 
value of the kingdom into intelligible 
terms of value which we could under- 
stand. When once we have come to see 
clearly the peace and inspiration of its 
discipleship, the integrity of its en. 
deavor, the sweep of its compass, the 
lift of its possibilities, the joy and splen- 
dor of its struggle, the compensations 
of its indwelling; if some Michael 
Angelo of the spirit would carve it, or 
some Raphael paint it, or some Beetho- 
ven sing it, until its spendor flamed 
before us, until we saw that here is the 
only right end of life, the only right 
definition of brotherhood, the only en- 
tirely adequate end of search, the only 
compensating pursuit, then we would 
gladly enough lay upon its altars, and 
dedicate to its loyalties the entirety of 
our lives. When we have done that we 
shall solve our problems. Honesty is 
always attainable for men who are will- 
ing to pay what it costs to be honest. 
Justice is not a fugitive ideal for men 
who are willing to be just. Brother- 
hood will not long escape men who 
really desire to be brothers; and peace 
will come like the glory of the morning 
to men who are seeking peace. Our 
discords will be subdued by God’s abid- 
ing harmonies when we are willing to 
pay the price of harmony. Life will 
unfold its heart of mystery and its divine 
compensations to the man who will 
accept life upon God’s terms. The best 
is ours if we will pay its price, and its 
price is only the entirety of consecration 
and sacrifice of subordination, a price so 
great that the saints and the martyrs and 
the heroes can do no more than pay it; 
a price so simple that every one of us 
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holds its coin in our hearts this morn- 
ing. 

Young gentlemen of the graduating 
class, it is with the utmost hesitation 
that I take upon myself this conclusion 
of the task which it has been my joy thus 
to render you. I know what presence 
you miss, and what words unspoken you 
desire. An address to a graduating 
class gains its supremest value, its 
carrying power, from the associations 
and the services of the academic year. 

No outsider can possibly cross those 
frontiers which are created by alien con- 
ditions, but I may possibly speak to you 
as a comrade, as a man who has a little 
further ventured into the fuller and 
more complex imperative of life, and, 
by a little, preceded you. The word I 
want to bring to you is that there is but 
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one condition upon which life is worth 
living, the condition, that is, that you 
seek the best; find its definition of 
values in the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
and pay its price. If you are willing to 
do that life is golden beyond your 
dreams, and its opportunities splendid 
beyond your expectations. The world 
is waiting for you, if you are willing to 
do that. The whole complex of life is 
shouting aloud for the man with the 
vision of the best in his mind, the love 
of the best in his heart, the determina- 
tion of the best in his will, the conse- 
cration of the best in his soul. In this 
temper you shall enter no fellowships 
which do not eagerly await you, and join 
no causes which shall not be glorified 
by your reinforcement. 


SOME CONTROLLING FORCES IN OUR POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Appress BEFORE THE ALUMNI BY THE HONORABLE THEODORE E. BurRTON 


By way of introduction Mr. Burton 
referred to the fact that his father 
was a graduate of Dartmouth, and 
congratulated the College upon the 
distinction and varied activities of its 
alumni, comparing them to the 
alumni of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, and said in substance: 

‘In shaping the political and social 
institutions of a people, and determin- 
ing its place among the nations, there 
are two conspicuous forces, some- 
times acting in harmony, and some- 
times in antagonism. In any event, 
they are closely intertwined, so that it 
is difficult to tell by analysis what re- 
sults are traceable to each. The one 
may be called moral or personal. _Its 
influence depends upon the quality of 
the inhabitants, especially the early 
settlers, and is greatly increased or 
diminished by the form of govern- 


ment adopted, traditions of the past, 
by education and by prevalent ideals 
of patriotism and morality. The sub- 
sequent increase of population by im- 
migration or accession from other 
countries modifies the type of the 
original stock. 

‘*The other force may be called 
physical. It depends upon the geo- 
graphical location of the state, the 
area, the climate and soil, means of 
communication with other countries 
and within its own borders. 

‘*T should be far from saying that 
courage, devotion to country, or a 
lofty moral standard are the creations 
of atmosphere and geographical sur- 
roundings; or that a love for the 
beautiful exists only where there is a 
view of gorgeous landscapes, or blue 
waves dashing against the shore, 
though all these qualities are greatly 
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stimulated by favoring physical con- 
ditions. If we were compelled to bal- 
ance the advantages which have made 
our country what it is, we might be 
constrained to admit, with some 
abatement of national pride, that na- 
ture, or physical conditions, have 
done most for us. Perhaps this is 
true of every nation onearth. In any 
event, it will be conceded that 
nowhere in the world have the two 
formative factors coincided so auspici- 
ously as here. 

‘‘Mr. Bancroft in an eloquent para- 
graph states that from.North to South 
all along the Atlantic coast, the set- 
tlers who reached our shores came 
breathing a desire for civil and relig- 
ious liberty. In comparison with 
those who have settled other lands, 
too, they were far more intelligent ; 
though almost all grades of advance- 
ment in education and refinement 
were represented. The beneficent 
influence of the early population has 
never found a more splendid illustra- 
tion than in the original settlers of 
New England, whether their sphere 
of action be considered as limited to 
her narrow boundaries, or as extend- 
ing over the broader fields to which 
her sons have migrated. 

‘‘But, had our geographical area 
been confined to the territory east of 
the Alleghanies, there would not have 
been a chance for more than a strug- 
gling nation, probably attached to 
some other country. Again, the 
energy and progressive spirit so char- 
acteristically American would have 
been lacking. However lofty their 
ambition, if those who sought liberty 
and increased opportunities in the 
new world had found a lodgement in 
a tropical climate, their vigor would 
have been enervated and it would 
have been impossible to have made 
the record which they have made. If 
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this had been a land made up of var- 
ious islands, the bonds of union be- 
tween them could not have been so 
strong. We are fortunate in that all 
of our continental domain is within 
the temperate zone, and also that it is 
the north temperate zone, so that we 
are on great lines of communication 
with other countries having a high 
degree of civilization. But given 
the conditions which existed—a 
boundless continent having a helpful 
climate and a fertile soil awaiting set- 
tlement, a stalwart people actuated by 
a desire for greater liberty and oppor- 
tunity ; and add to these factors con- 
temporaneous movements for the as- 
sertion of popular rights, and certain 
results were inevitable. 

“First: It was certain that the 
colonists would break away from the 
mother country—independence was 
their assured destiny. In the col- 
onial period, divers reasons for sepa- 
ration arose; creating the desire or 
disposition to live apart, such as the 
remoteness of the colonies from the 
mother country and the resulting dif- 
ficulties of administration , the devel- 
opment of a selfish purpose to use the 
colonies for the advancement of the 
mother country, manifesting itself in 
unjust commercial regulations and 
the cruel repression of manufacturing, 
also the clash of colonial interests 
with British policy which was con- 
stantly involving the new settlers in 
conflicts not their own. Other rea- 
sons gave the strength to accomplish 
separation, such as their own exper- 
ience in self-government, the stal- 
wart self-reliance which arises from a 
hardy pioneer life,—a factor which 
has many times modified the very 
framework of our political develop- 
ment,—and the military discipline 
acquired in wars with the Indians and 
the French. 
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‘“The pioneer is always of an inde- 
pendent spirit and detests autocratic 
power. He is ready to assert his 
rights, and so wherever he has gone 
forth into any part of the world, his 
pathway has been a road which leads 
to freedom. He has thrown off the 
yoke of his native land unless it 
rested very lightly upon him, or an 
all-pervading attachment has bound 
him to the country of his birth, or in 
some cases, where he is so situated by 
the nearness of a powerful antagonist 
that the protective shield of a stronger 
power is necessary to defend from 
injury. 

‘‘Many of the colonies of Great 
Britain, such as Canada and Australia, 
are virtually free commonwealths, 
with their own tariffs and internal 
policies. Only last year a large 
measure of autonomy was granted to 
a South African colony which less 
than seven years before was engaged 
in a deadly conflict with Great 
Britain. 

‘Tt was impossible that the sturdy 
ideals of the colonists, and their in- 
sistence upon their own rights, would 
suffer them to remain under the yoke 
of a government three thousand miles 
away, in which corrupt and selfish 
interests often exhibited themselves, 
and almost always to the disadvantage 
of the colonists. In an era when old 
time privileges were being destroyed 
and the people were asserting their 
tights, wherever there was an inde- 
pendent spirit it was impossible to 
satisfy these inhabitants of the new 
world with any form of government 
except one over which they had con- 
trol and in which they were to deter- 
mine the institutions to be adopted. 

“Second: It was inevitable that 
thev should be united. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell at length upon this very 
obvious fact. Their future could not 
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reach its full fruition unless the 
different colonies not only acted in 
concert, but were one people. Local 
jealousies and the insistent desire for 
the freedom of the colony and of the 
individual, could not long prevail 
against a spirit of nationality prompted 
by a desire for their own defence and 
better development, and by anxiety to 
possess that honor and respect from 
the other nations of the earth 
which was only possible in case there 
was one country. 

‘Third: It readily followed that 
this would be a country in which a 
popular form of government would be 
adopted and free institutions would 
prevail. In its very beginnings, no 
population so varied ever migrated 
with such a uniformity of purpose. 
The early history of the colonies 
was contemporaneous with a great 
uprising in Europe against despotism. 
The strongest aspiration of the colon- 
ists was for individual freedom, for a 
development under local control 
which had already reached unprece- 
dented proportions and gave infinitely 
greater promise for the future. In 
the same connection it was certain 
there would be no binding connection 
between state and church. The 
church had been to many of the col- 
onists the most offensive form of 
oppression, and they prized liberty of 
conscience as a jewel of great price. 
Then too, there was such a variety of 
religious organizations and beliefs 
that no agreement could be reached as 
to the particular one which should be 
selected. Catholic and Protestant 
alike were represented, and especially 
the many forms of Protestantism. 
The one religious denomination whose 
members had been most aggressive 
in directing forms of civil policy 
adhered to the principle of the inde- 
pendence of each of its congregations. 
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‘‘Fourth: It was inevitable that 
there should be expansion across the 
continent. A strong and militant 
people full of ambition would not 
allow vast areas of unoccupied land 
which stood in the way of their natu- 
ral expansion to belong to the domain 
of a stranger king. When once the 
advancing settlers crossed the Alle- 
ghanies into the Mississippi valley, 
and cast their eyes upon that magnifi- 
cent and. fertile empire, they were sure 
to possess it, and having expanded 
thus far, it was also certain that they 
would cross the more lofty mountains 
and not rest until they had reached 
the Pacific. 

‘Fifth: It was certain that there 
would be an unparalleled economic 
development. No part of the earth 
under the control of one government 
possesses such a variety of treasures 
of the field, the forest and the mine, 
with such unparalleled opportunities 
for distribution. Yet at the beginning 
the full effect of the possibilities for 
the acquisition of wealth did not exer- 
cise so potent an influence in our 
political and social life as might have 
been expected. Indeed, the effect of 
predominant interest in commercial 
and industrial growth did not become 
fully manifest until our own day. 

‘‘Democracy reached its climax in 
the Revolutionary period as was illus- 
trated by the Articles of Confederation 
and the constitutions of the various 
states under which legislative author- 
ity was predominant. Elections were 
frequent and every form of restraint 
upon executive power was carefully 
secured. The Constitution has been 
termed a reactionary document. Fre- 
quently in the determination of the 
boundary lines between freedom and 
authority the pendulum swings from 
one side to the other. The Constitu- 


tion resulted from a realization of the 
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weakness arising from an undue pre- 
dominance of legislative government, 
also from a revival of attachment to 
the form ofthe English government and 
from the general adoption of the Com- 
mon Law of England. 

‘*It is well to give attention to the 
fact that ours is not an advanced 
democracy. Unlike some of the 
republics of the olden time, there are 
two legislative chambers. The exe- 
cutive has the veto power which can 
only be over-ruled by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses. The member- 
ship of one body continues for six 
years, and beyond these checks upon 
hasty or injudicious legislative action, 
there is that institution peculiar to our 
country, the supreme court, which 
can decide whether legislative or 
executive action is in harmony with 
our constitution, and can set aside 
solemn decrees of congress or orders 
of the president. if they are not. It 
has been said of our government that 
it is truly a formidable apparatus of 
provisions to prevent change. It isa 
system under which the popular will 
shall rule, but it it is secured with 
equal care that the popular will shall 
be deliberately expressed. There is 
ground for the impression that its 
founders thought it was not the first 
but the second voice of the’ people, 
which is the voice of God. . 

‘In the first fifty years under the 
Constitution, forces, many of which 
had been potent in securing indepen- 
dence, were exerted for the growth 
and enlargement of democratic ideas. 
The pioneer again showed his in- 
fluence for the doing away with privi- 
lege, and securing the most absolute 
equality. The repulsion which in the 
later time existed between the North 
and South, manifested itself between 
the East and West. The change from 
the almost exclusive pursuit of agri- 
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culture to a greater variety of pursuits, 
showing itself in the growth of cities 
and the industrial class, led to the 
removal of restrictions upon the right 
of suffrage. It must be said that the 
natural tendency during the whole 
period of of our political existence has 
been in this direction. But of late 
there has been a counter movement 
for the increase of executive power 
by reason of the greater  confi- 
dence in its promptness and efficiency. 

An election held a few days ago 
which resulted in changing the form 
of government of the leading munici- 
pality in a state west of the Mississippi 
River, under which the legislative 
body was abolished and the sole con- 
trol of the city placed in the hands of 
the five commissioners, is an illustra- 
tion of this tendency which is 
decidedly worthy of attention. 

‘Tt has not been so much the advo- 
cacy of any political theory as the 
more perfect means of communication, 
the close relation between different 
sections, and the necessity of conduct- 
ing operations on an enormous scale, 
which have tended to make the 
boundary lines of states mere vanish- 
ing traces on the map. Here, as in 
many instances, the growth of the 
modern industrial world is exercising 
a controlling influence upon its polit- 
ical life. Mr. Webster, transcendent 
as he was in his ability in advocacy 
of the Union, was fortunate in that 
irresistible tendencies favored and 
reenforced his efforts for a united and 
progressive nationality. 

‘Two opposing factors have been 
at work in the development of our 
political institutions. The one is 
our magnificent isolation. It has 
been said that the Straits of Dover 
made England a manufacturing nation 
and gave direction to her growth in 
commerce and in wealth, because this 
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narrow stretch of sea severed Great 
Britain from the continent of Europe 
and afforded protection from invading 
armies, How much more is it true 
that with a wide ocean on either side 
we are safe from immediate attack. 
It is not necessary that there should 
be frowning fortresses on the border. 
Our policy has been one of non-parti- 
cipation in the alliances or quarrels of 
Europe. This advantage in the up- 
building of our country is worthy to 
be ranked with our boundless 
resources, with the spur of free insti- 
tutions and the general prevalence of 


education. 


“Over against this there is an 
opposing tendency, an inherited dis- 
position for expansion. ‘The predom- 
inant stock in the United States is 
descended from a nation which has 
been called the greatest ‘‘land-grab- 
bing’’ people of the world. Sooner or 
later this disposition is sure to assume 
greater strength than today. Its 
manifestation has been retarded by 
the wide extent of our territory which 
is open for exploitation but has not 
yet been utilized. The great increase 
inthe use of tropical products, and 
the neglected wealth in the lands to 
the south have increased our interest 
in those localities, and the desire to 
annex them to the United States. 
Without entering upon an extended 
discussion of the subject, or expres- 
sing an opinion, it is a grave question 
whether a free people asserting the 
right of self-government should seek 
to say to another people, less intelli- 
gent, degraded even, ‘‘Wecan rule 
over you better than you can rule 
yourselves.”’ The undertaking to 
acquire outlying islands, or dominion 
over other countries, would not only 
constitute a departure from fundamen- 
tal ideas in American institutions, but 
is sure to powerfully react at home in 
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the growth of centralizing tendencies 
and the greater toleration of arbitrary 
power. It is sure to be promoted, 
however, by theories which are now 
obtaining wide acceptance, to the 

effect that it is not only the privilege 

but the duty of more advanced nations 

to take possession of areas where dis- 

order prevails or there is a low stage 
of civilization. This action is advo- 

cated even to the extent of urging the 

exclusion or extinction of the races 

now possessing these areas, and is 

based upon the theory of the survival 

of the fittest. ‘The thought that all 

portions of the earth should belong to 
those who will utilize them is gaining 

an increasing number of advocates. 

It also is in line with contemporaneous 

events. 

‘“'The nations of Europe, some of 
them at great loss and with poor 
success, are extending their colonial 
possessions and by diplomacy agreeing 
among themselves upon spheres of 
influence in which they may acquire 
new possessions from the uncivilized. 

‘*But the most dangerous tendency 
in our political development is the 
growth of indifference, a tendency 
which after all threatens the very basis 
of good government. The result of 
boundless opportunities for the indi- 
vidual is that the most strenuous efforts 
are exerted for personal gain or 
advancement, and there is a neglect of 
the all-important duties which are of 
general concern, such as the orderly 
and efficient administration of public 
affairs, and participation in move- 
ments of general interest for the pro- 
gressive advancement of society. In 
such environment as that which 
belongs to our citizenship, it will 
always betrue that more rapid prog- 
ress will be made in science and 
industry than in politics, because in 
these departments individual action 
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has freer play and achievement is much 
more clearly in sight. In all govern- 
ments there is a degree of inertia, pro- 
ceeding from conservatism, from 
privileged classes or from those who 
gain special benefit from existing laws 
or institutions. All these cling tena- 
ciously to existing conditions and 
although in the minority, often pre- 
vail against the general interest. 
According to the thought of many, a 
political career or political activity of 
any kind means hope without realiza- 
tion, labor without accomplishment, 
and devotion to duty without reward. 
This indifference is fraught with 
danger, it makes possible many evils. 
The great absorption in the develop- 
ment of our material life creates a 
commercial spirit which manifests 
itself in the idea that the vote of the 
people is like a commodity, to be con- 
trolled by money. It encourages those 
who have relations with the govern- 
ment to make its administration a 
means for personal profit. This last 
disposition has been especially notice- 
able in our municipal life. The boss 
has his beginnings in popular indiffer- 
ence and occasionally in the ignorance 
or gullibility of a large share of the 
electors. He could not, however, 
maintain his power, at least for more 
than a brief period, merely from the 
support of citizens who dwell in the 
slums of want and depravity, nor yet 
by the aid of those political henchmen 
in whose minds the whole framework 
of goverment exists for the sake of the 
fleshpots of office. His power is sus- 
tained in even greater measure by a 
class which assumes to be very respect- 
able, men who desire franchises and 
privileges. These last are unwilling 
to waste their time in dealing with 
duly constituted authorities, such as 
mayors, boards of public works, and 
boards of aldermen. They desire that 
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their schemes should be subjected to 
the least possible amount of discussion 
or criticism, and hasten to accomplish 
their ends by asking, with callous dis- 
regard of rectitude, ‘How much is 
it?’ They desire to settle affairs 
with the boss with the same prompt- 
ness with which they would arrange 
business transactions around a directors’ 
table. If they were to be called to 
account, they would brazenly answer, 
‘Why, we are the truest representa- 
tives of the spirit of the times. We 
do business with promptness and 
efficiency.’ 

‘*Closely connected with these cor- 
rupting forces is the pressure of locali- 
ties and special interests. This is 
particularly manifest in a time when 
great public improvements are being 
prosecuted. A great deal is said 
about the lobby and its demoralizing 
influence upon public men. The 
lobby does not originate in the legisla- 
ture, but its pressure is brought to 
bear upon the latter’s members, so 
that oftentimes they are impressed with 
the idea that if they do not obtain 
public buildings, appropriations for 
local benefit, or legislation for special 
interests, their best friends will be 
arrayed against them, or may be their 
whole constituency will demand their 
retirement on the ground of inefficiency. 
It requires the greatest courage for 
those to whom political responsibilities 
are entrusted, to stand for the general 
good in opposition to the more alert 
and oftentimes more intelligent activity 
of those who are prompted by nothing 
but selfish interests. 

‘*Vet in the midst of some discourag- 
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ing circumstances there is no reason 
for pessimism. We are not so bad as 
we seem. Our extravagancies and 
follies are largely the result of our 
superabundant vitality and growth. 
There is hope that an awakening is 
upon us, under the influence of which 
the great forces which have made our 


mational life so magnificent and inspir- 


ting may be restrained and directed 
solely in the paths of rectitude and 
peace. Dishonest wealth is no longer 
so honored as it was. Higher stand- 
ards of honesty and of skill are 
demanded in both public and private 
affairs. 

‘The school, the college, and the 
church are doing their salutary work. 
Public opinion, the most despotic of 
all powers, is mightier today than 
ever. The newspaper and the maga- 
zine, though not always free from 
blame in their methods and teachings, 
are educating the masses as never 
before. If we can stay indifference and 
teach that ideal condition in which 
all of the most intelligent and upright 
shall take an active, eager interest in 
public affairs, we shall have a country 
not tarnished by graft or misgovern- 
ment, or criticised as chiefly noted for 
the possession of material wealth ; but 
one in which, along with all that mod- 
ern progress affords, and with the 
greatest prosperity, there will exist the 
highest standard of civic virtue and a 
republic which shall flourish like a 
plant of perennial bloom when king- 
doms and thrones have lost their 
power and diadems of gold have 
crumbled into dust. ’’ 


SPEECH OF FRANK S. STREETER, ESQUIRE, PRESIDING AT THE ALUMNI 
DINNER, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 


In the absence of the president and 
vice presidents of this association, I 
am instructed by the Trustees to wel- 


come you back to the College and to 
connect you with the real orators of 
the day. 
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This is said to be the largest gather- 
ing that ever attended an ordinary 
Commencement. By your presence 
you show your approval af what 
has here been done during the 
last fourteen years. The material 
improvement we see; the educa- 
tional advance we know and feel; 
but through all our pleasure, our con- 
gratulations, and our wonderment at 
the tremendous strides which the Col- 
lege has made towards the highest 
educational efficiency, there sounds a 
mournful note which becomes more and 
more insistent and dominates the hour 
as we see and feel the absence of the 
man whose name is on every lip, whose 
loving memory is in every heart, the 
creator of this transformed and regener- 
ated College,—our President. 

This is not the place to review the 
work of this man, but let me briefly 
sketch some of the things done: 

Elected in February, 1893, he began 
to lay the foundation for future growth. 
That the growth would come he never 
had a doubt. 

The revolution which gave the 
alumni a large voice in the administra- 
tion, both business and educational, 
had just been completed. He had 
strongly advocated the change. Five 
of the twelve trustees were practically 
elected by direct votes of the alumni. 
The value of this new force was fully 
understood by him. Its development 
was largely through his personal efforts. 
He made us see, feel, and know that 
this College was our College. The 
size of the student body began to 
increase rapidly. 

In fourteen years the enrolled stu- 
dents of the College have increased 
from a little more than 300 to above 
1000. Rebuilding and enlargement of 
the physical plant has been demanded. 
Enlargement of the teaching force by 
300 per cent has been necessary. The 
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raising of funds to meet the cost has 
been imperative. Let me sketch in 
merest outline some of the things 
which have been accomplished, even 
though I be obliged to omit much. 

A water supply has been provided 
for the College and the village. 
Butterfield, Wilder, Tuck, a remodeled 
Chandler and a remodeled Culver have 
been added to the recitation halls of 
the College. A student club building 
and a great dining hall have been 
built. Webster Hall, a capacious and 
impressive auditorium, is practically 
finished. The policy has been declared 
and adhered to of providing for a large 
proportion of the membership of the 
College through college dormitories. 
To this end there have been erected 
Richardson, three Fayerweathers, 
Wheeler and Hubbard No. 2. Still 
another, Massachusetts Hall, is under 
process of construction. Sanborn 
House and Crosby House have been 
enlarged. Among houses remodeled 
and adapted to dormitory uses are Elm, 
Hubbard, Shurtleff, Proctor, and 
Noyes. A central heating plant of 
most efficient type has been installed. 
An electric plant capable of all the 
varied service required has been added. 
The social needs of the students having 
been met in College Hall, the College 
assumed the responsibility for the 
needs of the alumni, parents, and 
guests by taking over the hotel, 
remodeling it and putting it under col- 
lege management as the Hanover Inn. 
The irreparable loss of Old Dartmouth 
having occurred, the generosity of the 
alumni has given us New Dartmouth 
as well as Webster. The trust funds 
of the College have been increased by 
over one million dollars. The current 
annual income has been five times 
increased. The establishment of the 
Tuck School through the generosity 
of the Honorable Edward Tuck, a son 
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of New Hampshire, is proving a strong 
educational force and is already shown 
to be of infinite possibilities. 

But the progress is not alone in the 
outward and visible,—the bricks, the 
mortar, and the wood which have been 
fashioned into an educational equip- 
ment. Nine new departments have 
been added with a more than propor- 
tionate increase in the instruction 
corps. The work of the other depart- 
ments has been strengthened. For 
example, formerly two men did all the 
work in French and German besides 
doing some work in English, and one 
of these men was the librarian of the 
College and the other the head of the 
Chandler School. Now eleven men 
are required in the teaching of the 
modern languages alone. 

The incorporation of the Chandler 
School into the College in 1893 marked 
a step in educational policy much to 
the advantage of the College. The 
incorporation of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School course into the college 
curriculum at Harvard last year signi- 
fies the tendency, the advantage of 
which Dartmouth first recognized. 

But there is something more. The 
personal influence of the President, 
growing out of his relations with the 
students, with men of affairs and the 
world, have been an enormous factor 
in developing the higher influence of 
the College. 

Under the work now being here done 
a Dartmouth degree has come to stand 
with those degrees which represent the 
highest and most efficient preparation 
for the world’s work. 

All this has been accomplished 
under the initiative of the President, 
pursuing a well-defined policy adopted 
at the outset, and adhered to with firm- 
ness and courage. He has originated 
the plans and has led in carrying them 
into effect. ‘To him the credit is due. 
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Through him the College has kept 
pace with the progress of the times, 
and now stands in the front rank of 
historic colleges. 

What of the future? 

The active, rugged work of the 
great ‘builder is approaching comple- 
tion. With careful conservation of his 
strength we believe he will be with us 
many years to aid us with his wise 
counsels. The active duties of the 
presidency must before long fall upon 
other shoulders. 

But the onward sweep of this great 
educational movement initiated and 
carried on by him will not thereby be 
arrested. 

The leader may step aside, but his 
great influence and example remain as 
an incentive to further progress. You 
will not forget that this is your College; 
that the Trustees are loyal sons of the 
same mother as you; that their sole 
purpose is to cooperate with you in 
carrying this historic college to a still 
higher usefulness and efficiency. The 
fortunes of no institution on earth 
can rest upon a single man. 

I may use Doctor Tucker’s own 
words from the closing part of his 
inaugural address fourteen years ago: 

‘*The life of an individual cannot 


attain to the dignity of history. The 
approach to that dignity marks 
the lessening of one’s future. It is 


not so with the life of a great institu- 
tion. The historic college moves on 
from generation to generation into its 
illimitable future. Each generation 
waits to pour into its life the warmth 
and richness of its own, and departing 
bequeaths to it the earnings of its 
strength. The college lives because 
nourished and fed from the unfailing 
sources of personal devotion.’’ 

I offer this sentiment as a toast,to be 
adopted if you wish, as the message 
of the alumni to their absent leader: 
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‘*President Tucker, the eminent 
scholar and preacher, the ideal college 
president, the patriotic citizen, the 
Christian gentleman; Dartmouth and 
her sons are grateful for his filial and 
unselfish devotion to the College, the 
inestimable value of the service he has 
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rendered her, and for the inspiration 
to high, faithful endeavor that his 
character and daily life have caused. 
They send to him their hearty sympa- 
thy on account of his disability, and 
their earnest prayer for the recovery of 


his health.’’ 





THE CONFERRING OF DEGREES 


DEGREES IN COURSE 


THE DEAN: 

Mr. President; In behalf of the Fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College, I present to 
you the men now before you, who, hav- 
ing met the full requirements of the 
College and having passed their final 
examinations, are candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree. 


JUDGE CHASE: 

By virtue of the authority invested in 
me by the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege I confer upon you the Bachelor’s 
degree, according to the testimonials 
which you are about to receive, and I 
give you all the privileges, immunities, 
and honors which pertain to this degree. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
William Joseph Ahern, Jr. Concord, N. H. 
Edward Lester Ashley South Royalton, Vt. 
Hiram Harrison Averill Barre, Vt. 
Fred Harold Baldwin Somerville, Mass. 
Edward Bell Barker Pittsfield, N. H. 
Samuel Lawrence Barnes Danvers, Mass. 
James Agard Bartlett Rockford, Il. 
Samuel Colcord Bartlett Hanover, N. H. 
Lester Stiles Berry St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 
Warren Chesbrough Billings Milford, N. H. 
John Harper Blaisdell Winchester, Mass. 
Henry Cleveland Blake South Paris, Me. 
Arthur Israel Bourne Lowell, Mass. 
Francis Burleigh Boyer Somersworth, N. H. 
Allan Brown Concord, Mass. 
James Barrett Brown Everett, Mass. 
David Francis Burns Hyde Park, Mass. 
James Alexander Burns Cambridge, Mass, 
Philip Hartly Chase Hanover, N. H. 
Perley Walter Churchill Berlin, N. H. 


Joseph Marshall Coburn 
Will Guy Colby 

John Henry Cone 
Norman Charles Coombs 
John Franklin Crocker, Jr. 
Willard Howe Cummings 
Norman Locke Cushman 
Orlando Chester Davis 
Guy Earle Dudley 
Philip Austin Early 
Jeremiah Arthur Farrington 
Thomas Sullivan Field 
Clarence George Filiau 
Fred Emerson Foster 
Ernest Howard Frost 
Morrill Allen Gallagher 
William Frank Garby 
Richard Henry Goode 
Ivan Anderson Greenwood 
Samuel Hale, Jr. 

John Wilkes Hammond, Jr. 
John Shelley Hart 

Richard Hazen 

tDwight Willard Hiestand 
Herman Henry Hill 
George Henry Howard 
McKay Sylvander Howard 
George Herbert Hoyt 
George Harold Jamison 
William Jennings 

John Vernon Jewett 

John Harold Jordan 
tErnest Everett Just 
Alfred Lorenzo Kibling 
Albert Harper Kitching 
Henry Richardson Lane 
Roy Everett Lavin 

Arthur Howland Leavitt 
Fred Thomas Lena 
Edward Henry Leonard 


Robert Park Morrison Lewis 
Charles Frederick Luberger, Jr. 


tRobert Isaac Lyon 
Wallis Angus McCoy 


Roxbury, Mass: 
Franklin, N. H. 
West Hartford, Vt. 
Oak Park, Il. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Orizaba, Mexico 
Arlington, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Waterford, Me. 


Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


Portsmouth, N. H., 
Nashua, N. H. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. ~ 
Somerville, Mass. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Dover, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Racine, Wis. 
Wilder, Vt. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Craftsbury, Vt. 
West Lebanon, N. H. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Oelwein, Ia, 
Somerville, Mass. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Charleston, S. C. 
West Lebanon, N. H. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Woodland, Me. 
Spencer, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Washington, D. C. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Jerome Ambrose McDonald South Boston, Mass. 


Charles Alphonso McKendree 


+Magna Cum laude. 
tCum laude. 


Manchester, N. H. 
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John Roy McLane 
William Alonzo Martin, Jr. 
Claude Bentley Maxfield 
William Joseph Minsch 
George Henry Mitchell 
Walter Scott Nesmith 
Albion Ross Nickerson 
Harold Louville Niles 
Harold Duncan Oliphant 
James Milton O’ Neill 
Harry Joseph Pelren 
Ralph Sherburne Perkins 
Thomas Daniel Perry 
Jonathan Piper 

Curtis Plummer 

Harry Woodbury Porter 
Roswell Olcott Post, Jr. 
Theodore ‘Towne Redington 
Edward Richardson 

Philip Richardson 

Harrie Carlyle Romayne 
Frank Fulton Rowell 
Dennis Edward Sheehan, Jr. 
Homer Taft Sibley 

Wilfred Hiram Smart 
Chauncey Wayland Smith 
Morris Kellogg Smith 
Richard Steele Southgate 
Ray Allison Spencer 

Leon Alfred Sprague 
Chester Arthur Stearns 
Albert Emery Stevens 
David Thomas 

Roland Ray Tileston 
tErnest Hodgdon Trickey 
William Dodge Walker 
John Carmen Wallace 
tBenjamin Martin Washburn 
Walter Goble Wehrle 
Harry Richmond Wellman 
Harry Stewart Whitaker 
Charles Wesley Tapley Willson 


Farmington, N. H. 
Oakland, Me. 


Arthur Eugene Winslow 
Chester Tenney Woodbury 
Charles Parker Woodworth 
Thacher Washburn Worthen 


Salem, N. H. 
Hanover, N. H. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Dennis Leo Black 

Harry Randolph Blythe 
Timothy Wolcott Brock 
Eugene Childs Brooks 

Ray Wilbur Brown 
Wendall Herman Churchill 
Walter Hayden Clough 
Robert Carlyle Cochrane 


tCum laude. 


Milford, N. H. 
Springfield, O. 

Mt. Sunapee, N. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Goffstown, N. H. 
Swanville, Me. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Methuen, Mass. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Concord, N. H. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Stratham, N. H. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Oldtown, Me. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Sunapee, N. H. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
North Newport, N. H. 
Canaan, N.H. 
Norridgewock, Me. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Johnson, Vt. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Neath, Penn. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Goffs Falls, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Bethel, Vt. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Lowell, Vt, 
Newport, Vt. 


Concord, N. H. 


Nashua, N. H. 
Aurora, Ill. 

North Conway, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Berlin, N. H. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 


’ Ralph Amsden Smead 
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Nathaniel Francis Davis 

John Eustis Downey 

Charles Weeks Fields 

Earle Bloodgood Fowler 

Samuel Francis Garvin 

John William Edward Glattfeld 

Harry Matt Gray 

George Warren Grebenstein 

Fred Bacon Greenleaf 

Henry Thomas Haley 

Julian Chapin Harris 

Charles Henry Hathaway 

Reuben Hayes 

Harry Robert Heneage 

Ralph Crosby Herrick 

Herbert Davis Hinman 

Henry Dwight Howard, Jr. 
South Londonderry, Vt. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Harwichport, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Keene, N. H. 
North Berwick, Me. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Baldwinville, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Plympton, Mass. 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Keene, N. H. 


Davisville, N. H. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Bristol, N. H. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Sanbornville, N. H. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 

Oak Park, Ill. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Groveton, N. H. 


Howard Monroe Judson 
Harry George Kelly 
Walter Gardner Kennedy 
Robert Dexter Kenyon 
William Rice Kimball 
Merton Clark Knapp 
Nathaniel Hobbs Knight 
Ralph Gardner Knight 
Clarence Erwin Langley 
Morton Howard Langil! 
Walter Martin Leighton 
Joseph Courtney Mahoney 
Charles Reed Main 
Roy Mullins 
John Joseph Mulvanity 
Clifford Eaton Norris 
Urias George Paris 
Harold Parker 
Robert Houghton Pearson 
Russell Hastings Peck 
Bremer Whidden Pond 
Reuben Parker Prichard 
Ira Humphrey Prouty 
Boyd Wason Putnam Lowell, Mass. 
Thomas Edward Reilly Randolph, Mass. 
Charles Arthur Allingham Rice Springfield, Mass. 
Earle Thomas Richards Holyoke, Mass. 
Charles Potter Richardson Dover, N. H. 
Elwood Seward Richardson Oak Park, IIl. 
Carl Noyes Roberts Place, N. H. 
Walter Butler Sanborn Somerville, Mass. 
William Augustus Sanborn, Jr. Somerville, Mass. 
Chester James Sandy Chicago, Ill. 
Roger Conant Shattuck Nashua, N. H. 
Emil Albert Silha Chicago, Ill. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Pittsburg, N. H. 
Warren, Mass. 


Robert Thomas Stokes, Jr. 
Harry Carl Storrs 

Parker Wilson Tabor 
Arthur Wendell Taylor 
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Solon Joshua Vail Randolph, Vt. 
James William Wallace St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Gantt White St. Louis, Mo. 
"Warner Goodrich White Buffalo, N. Y. 


William Ulysses Wyman Somerville, Mass. 


In presenting the candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts as in Course, 
Professor Emerson said of them respec- 
tively: 

Mr. President; By vote of the Trus- 
tees I have the pleasure of presenting to 
you for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
as in course, Samuel Barnes Merrill, 
who completed three years work in the 
College with the class of 1882 and two 
years in the Thayer School, which by 
the present arrangement would entitle 
him to both degrees A.B, and C.E, 

Mr. President: By vote of the Trus - 
tees, I take pleasure in presenting to 
you for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
as in course, George Martin Lewts, a 
scholar of high rank in the class of 1897, 
till failing health compelled his with- 
drawal, who after ten years of strenuous 
work in the mountains of the far west, 
returns for an honor well earned. 

Judge Chase conferred the degree 
upon each with the usual formula, 


The Master’s degree was conferred in 
like words upon the following men, 
after presentation by Professor William 
Patten, Chairman of the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction: 


John Jay Burtch, Chicago, Ill. 
A.B. 1906 

Francis Lane Childs, Henniker, N. H. 
A.B. 1906 

Randall Bradford Cooke, East Whitman, Mass. 
A.B. 1906 

John Wesley Cromwell, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
A.B. 1906 

Foster Erwin Guyer, Hyannis, Mass. 
A.B. 1906 

Charles Sheard, Canton, N. Y. 
A.B, 1903, St. Lawrence University. 


HonoRARY DEGREES 

The Committee on the presentation 
of Honorary Degrees consisted of Pro- 
fessors John King Lord, Edwin Julius 
Bartlett, and Herbert Darling Foster. 
The recipients of honorary degrees were 
presented in turn, and received the 
degrees as follows: 


PROFESSOR FOSTER: 

Mr. President; On behalf of the Trus- 
tees and at their request, I have the 
honor of presenting the candidates for 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts: 
General John Milton Thompson, Briga- 
dier General in the United States Army, 
honored for gallant conduct throughout 
the Civil War, he now enters the aca- 
demic fellowship to which he belongs 
by ties of neighborhood and by right of 
public service. 


JUDGE CHASE: 

John Milton Thompson, a soldier of 
the United States, who, by gallant and 
meritorious services in the Civil and 
Spanish-American wars, has risen from 
the ranks to the position of Brigadier 
General, and whose learning in the arts 
and sciences entitle you to recognition 
as a scholar: I am directed by the 
Trustees to confer upon you, in their 
behalf, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, 

PROFESSOR FOSTER: 

I also have the honor of presenting 
Frederick Harrison Knight, of: the class 
of 1882, Doctor of Philosophy of Boston 
University, a true hearted man and a 
judicious pastor, professor, and adminis- 
trator, now president of New Orleans 
University. 

JUDGE CHASE: 

Upon you, Frederick Harrison K: night, 

a graduate of the College, with high 
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honors, an earnest and successful stu- 
dent of philosophy, archaeology, and 
theology, and an honored preacher, 
administrator, and instructor, the Trus- 
tees confer the honorary degree of Mas. 
ter of Arts. 

PROFESSOR FOSTER: 

I also have the honor of presenting 
Douglass Vanderhoof, of the class of 
1901 and a Doctor of Medicine of Johns 
Hopkins University. The spirit of in- 
vestigation which he learned in the lab- 
oratories of Dartmouth and Johns Hop- 
kins he has carried into his instructor- 
ship in the Medical College of Virginia. 
JUDGE CHASE: 

Upon you, Douglass Vanderhoof, one 
of the younger graduates of the College, 
the Trustees take pleasure in conferring 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
in recognition of the marked attainments 
acquired by you from study and original 
research in the medical sciences and 
chemistry. 

PROFESSOR BARTLETT : 

Mr. President: In behalf of the Trus- 
tees, and at their request, I have the 
honor of presenting for the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, Ambrose White Ver- 
non, graduate of Princeton University 
in 1891, and of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in 1894; Fellow of the latter in 
Germany, 1894 to 1896; now minister of 
the Church of Christ at Dartmouth 
College and professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature; professor-elect in Yale Univer- 
sity; a minister of deep spiritual in- 
sight; a scholar fearless and devout. 
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JUDGE CHASE: 

Ambrose 
White Vernon, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity the Trustees definit- 
ely recognize your great learning and 
ability, and the good and lasting results 
that have arisen from the faithful and 
loving use of them in the offices of pro- 
fessor and preacher. 


In conferring upon you, 


PROFESSOR LORD: 


Mr. President: In behalf of the Trus- 
tees and at their request I have the 
honor to present a graduate of Oberlin 
College,—scholar, author, and legisla- 
tor, who by the literary value of his 
financial and biographical work and of 
his official reports and by his ability in 
directing and shaping constructive legis- 
lation has shown the close relation of 
academic fellowship and public service, 
— Theodore Elijah Burton, to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


JUDGE CHASE: 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College 
recognize in you, Theodore Elijah Bur- 
ton, a student who, having devoted his 
life largely to the investigation of the 
great questions which concern the pros- 
perity, the peace and national standing 
of the American Republic, has acquired 
the confidence of his fellow citizens and 
the distinction of being classed as a 
stateman; and asa testimonial of this 
fact they have directed me to confer, 
and I do now confer, in their behalf, 
upon you the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 








COLLEGE NEWS 


BASEBALL 


Hoty Cross 6—DarTMouTH 0 
Mansfield’s effective pitching and his 
team’s faultless fielding gave Holy Cross 
a 6 to oO victory over Dartmouth at Wor- 
cester Memorial Day. Beckett was hit 
hard, Seventeen thousand persons saw 
the game: The score: 





Hoty Cross DARTMOUTH 





b bh po 


ae ab bh poa e 
Cahill, cf 4 2 5 © ojSch'dmil’r,1b4 o1 1 0 
Cashen, 2b 5 2 0 3 oj|Norton,2b 40 5 3 0 
Barry, ss 4 2 1 7 o|/M’Devitt,cf 3 001 o 
Sweeney,c 4 1 3 0 o/Skillin, rf 30211 
Dowd, rf 3 1 © © ojRich’rds’n,ss 3 1 0 2 0 
Carney,1b 5 216 o ojGr’b’nst’n, 3b3 1 0 1 o 
O’Ro’rke. 3b 4 0 1 3 o/McLane,lIf 301 0 o 
Shay, lf 4 © 1 © ojShoppelry,c 3 0 4 41 
Mansfield,p 3 2 o 1 ojBeckett,p 30 1 3 0 











36 12 27 14 0} 29 22416 2 
Innings ie 3486 9 8 0 
Holy Cross or1r01r rt 208 X—6 





Runs—Cahill 2, Cashen, Carney 2, Mansfield. 
Two-base hits—Cahill, Dowd, Mansfield. Sacrifice 
hits—Cashen. Stolen bases—Cashen, Barry, Carney, 
Sweeney, Richardson. First base on balls—by Bec- 
kett 4. Struck out—by Mansfield 1, by Beckett 5. 
Double play—Grebenstein to Norton to Schildmil- 
ler. Hit by pitched ball—Cahill 2, Shay. Time—th. 
35m. Umpire—O’Reilly. 


DARTMOUTH 8—EXETER I 
Dartmouth bunched hits with Exe- 
ter’s errors, at Exeter May 29, and won 
8to1. Hazelton pitched superbly and 
Schildmiller, McDevitt, and Norton 
batted strongly. 

















DARTMOUTH EXETER 

ab bh poa “1. ab bh poa e 
Sch’dmil’r, rb 4 3.11 1 ©fOrr, 2b 40 21 
Norton, 2b 4 2 3.1 1/Loftus,lf 4 1 3 00 
McDevitt, cf 4 2 0 o ojLeddy,c 20421 
Skillin, rf 5 1 0 o ofCooney,cf 30101 
Rich’rds’n,ss 5 0 2 2 o|S. White,ss 3 o 2 2 3 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 3 o 3 5 1/Grattan,rb 3 o11 0 o 
McLane, lf 3 0 1 1 o/R’berts’n, rf 3 0 0 0.3 
Shoppelry,c 3 1 7 3 o/Connelly,3b 3 0 3 4.0 
Hazelton,p 4 © o 2 o|$.V.White,p2 1 0 5 1 
i 10000 

35 92715 2 28 22715 7 


Innings 1 2 
Dartmouth ° 2 
Exeter 


Runs—Schildmiller, McDevitt 2, Skillin, Richard- 
son 2, Grebenstein, Shoppelry, S. V. White. Two- 
base hit—McDevitt. Sacrifice hits—Norton, Mc 
Lane. Stolen bases—Schildmiller 2, Norton, Mc- 
Devitt. First base on balls—Schildmiller, McDevitt, 
Shoppelry, Leddy. Struck out—by Hazelton 8, by 
White 3. Double plays—Richardson to Norton to 
Schildmiller, Connelly to Orr. Passed ball—Leddy- 
Wild pitch—White. Hit by pitched ball—Greben- 
stein. Time—rh. 37m. Umpire—J. E. Ryan. 


~ *Batted for S. V. White in ninth. 
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AMHERST I—DARTMOUTH O 


Dartmouth lost a fast, errorless game 
to Amherst at Amherst May 31 by the 
score of 1 too. The locals earned their 
run on three successive singles. The 
fielding of Captain Beach and Norton 
was excellent, and the pitching of both 
McClure and Glaze was very effective. 


























AMHERST DARTMOUTH 
ab bh poa e : ab bh poa e 
fobe. 2b 3.0 0 « ojSch’dmil’r,1b4 112 0 o 
Palmer,rb 4 117 0 o|Norton,2b 4 0 2 4 0 
Beach, ss 4 0 3 6 o/McDevitt, cf 4 2 1 0 o 
McClure,p 3 0 o 3 o/Skillin, rf 40200 
Smith, rf 3 1 1 © ojGlaze, 40040 
Henry, c 3 1 3 1 o|Rich’rds’n,ss 4 0 1 1 Oo 
Danahey, If 3 1 1 © ojGr’b’nst’n,3b 3 0 o 1 o 
Michaels,3b 3 1 1 5 o/McLane,If 1 1 1 0 o 
Caughey, cf 2 o 1 o o/Shoppelry,c 3 1 5 © o 
Totals 28 52716 o 31 52410 © 

~ Innings r.23824° 9793 9 
Amherst ©0008 0 0 O X—I 
Run—Smith. Two-base hits—Palmer, McLane. 


Sacrifice hit—Jube. Stolen base—McDevitt. First 
base on balls—off McClure, McLane 2, off Glaze, 
Caughey. Left on bases—Amherst 5, Dartmouth 6. 
Struck out—by McClure, Skillin, Grebenstein, 
Glaze: by Glaze, Smith, Danahey, Beach, Jube. 
Time—th. 3om. Umpire—Hickey of Holyoke. 


Two VIcToRIEs OVER ALABAMA 

Dartmouth closed the season June 4 
and 6 by defeating the University of 
Alabama in two excellent games. After 
a long and stormy passage from Savan, 
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nah, the visitors played in poor form in 
the first game, losing 5 to 0 The 
second contest,. however, was one of the 
best of the year, Dartmouth just nosing 
out a victory by the score of 2to1. A 
double squeeze play, on which Skillin 
and Glaze scored, was a feature of the 
first game, and the fast infielding of the 
visitors characterized both contests. 
The score: 




















DARTMOUTH ALABAMA 
ab bh poa ab bh poa e 
Sch’dmil’r,1b 4 o11 o QHannon,ss 4 0 1 4 1 
Norton, 2b 3 1 1 2 OB. Jones,lf 4 2000 
Skillin, rf 4 1 1 © Pope, 2b 26%: 2:0 
Glaze, cf 4 1 3 © GNoojin,tb 4 o10 0 1 
Grb’nst’n, 3b 3 1 © 2 1)P. Jones, 402302 
McLane, lf 4 0 2 o oCaffey, b 41400 
Smith, ss 3 0 0 3 OFoster,rf 4 1200 
Shoppelry,c 2 o 9 1 oKing,c 20400 
Hazelton,p 3 1 0 4 QSanders,p 201 § 0 
30 52712 31 414 104 

Innings a os a a oe ae 
Dartmouth ©0038 O00 fF X—=§ 


Runs—Norton 2, Skillin 2, Glaze. Two-base hits 
—Norton, Skillin, Foster. Sacrifice hit—Pope. 
Stolen bases—Glaze, B. Jones, Noojin, Caffey. 
First base on balls—off Hazelton 2, off Sanders 2. 
Struck out—by Hazelton 8, by Sanders 4. Hit by 
pitched ball—Smith. Double plays—Sanders to 
Noojin. Passed ball—King, Shoppelry. Time—rh. 
som. Umpire—Rollins. 


DARTMOUTH 














ALABAMA 
ab bh poa e ab bh poa e 
Sch’dmil’r,1b 3. 112 0 of Ward, ss 40000 
McDevitt, cf 4 1 © o 1|Hannon,If 4 0 t 0 o 
Skillin, p 3 0 2 4 Pope, 2b 4 t $'@,0 
Hazelton, lf 3 0 0 o GNoojin,rb 4 1 7 2 0 
Grb’nst’n, 3b 4 1 0 o OP. Jones, 3b 4 o 3 1 Oo 
Smith, ss 3 1 0 1 clCaffey,cf 20000 
Hobart, rf 3 1 0 1 ¢/Foster,rf 3 1 300 
ong Cs omzc = ing. c 20701 
O’Shea, 2b 3 1 1 2 c/Sanders,p 3 1 0 2 0 
28 627 9 1 30 424 7 I 

Innings cet a. 6 4 28 
Dartmouth 000008 OF: X—2 
Alabama ©0001 0 0 0 oO! 
Runs—Schildmiller, Shoppelry, Noojin. Two- 


base hit—Grebenstein. Three-base hit—Schildmil- 
ler. Stolen bases—Hazelton, Hobart, Noojin. First 
base on balls—off Skillin 2, off Sanders 3. Scruck 
out—by Skillin 12, by Sanders g. Hit by pitched 
ball—by Sanders, Hazelton. Double plays—Skillin 
to Schildm/ller, Sanders to Noojin to Jones, Noojin 
to Pope. Wild pitch—Sanders. Time—rh. 50m. 
Umpire—Rollins. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


At the annual June meeting of the 
Athletic Council Henry Richardson 
Lane ’07 of Chicago was appointed grad- 
uate manager, and the assistant mana- 
gers for the various athletic teams were 
elected as follows: Football, Joseph 
Washburn Worthen, Hanover; baseball, 
Jasper Karl Mason, Calais, Me. ; track, 
George Thomas Burns, Ayer, Mass. ; 
basketball, Frank Joseph Reagan, 
Framingham, Mass.; hockey, Samuel 
Frederick King, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

Joseph Bartlett ’10, Dartmouth’s 
blind student, is one of .the representa. 
tives of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at the Esperanto world confer- 
ence at Oxford, England, this summer. 

Instructor A. H. Sherer is spending 
the summer in study and travel through 
Germany, France and England. 

Foster E. Guyer '06, who did gradu. 
ate work at Dartmouth the past year, 
will study next year at the University 
of Paris, He is spending the summer 
in European travel. 

Jean D. Gillette, a talented and ambi- 
tious member of the class of 1907, died 
June 17 at his home in Antwerp, N. Y. 
Mr. Gillette had been suffering with 
blood poison for many months, but his 
death was somewhat unexpected. Ex- 
cellent in all branches of college work 
he was especially strong in debating 
and oratory. 

The Daily Dartmouth was issued 
during Commencement week by Howard 
Edward McAllaster of Winnetka, II1., 
and Lawrence Metcalf Symmes ’08 of 
Winchester, Mass., the editor-in-chief 
and the business manager of the Dart- 
mouth, respectively, for next year, 








poe 
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The Sphinx senior society held a 
dance Monday evening of Commence- 
ment week, and the Casque and Gaunt- 
let senior society Tuesday evening. 


Clarence P, Skillin ’08 of Oak Park, 
Ill., has been reelected captain of the 
baseball team, and Arthur B. Shaw ’08 
of Joliet, Ill., has been chosen captain 
of the track team. 


C. E. Beals ’07 of Royalton, Vt., who 
was to be one of the Commencement 
speakers, was obliged to leave College 
during the examination period on ac- 
count of ill health. 


A bronze tablet bearing the following 
inscription has been placed in the vesti- 
bule of Wheeler Hall: ‘‘This building 
is named Wheeler Hall in memory of 
John Brooks Wheeler, whose liberality, 
courage and good counsel supported 
Dartmouth College in its hour of need.”’ 
Mr. Wheeler was a native of Orford 
who, in 1819, when the College was in 
sore financial straits, gave sufficient 
money for the prosecution of its claims 
in the now famous Dartmouth College 
Case. 

Charles Sheard, who assisted in the 
department of physics the past year, has 
been appointed instructor in physics at 
Tuft’s College, 


Judge Cross announces that the John 
Wyman Jones trust fund of $5000, which 
has been in his and President Tucker’s 
hands for several years awaiting disposi- 
tion, will be expended in the purchase 
’ of bronze doors for Webster Hall. Mr. 
Jones, of the class of ’41, was a native 
ot Enfield, who became a prominent 
lawyer in New York City. His son, 
Dwight A, Jones, a graduate of Yale, 
recently added $1000 to his father’s gift, 
which, with interest, -now amounts to 
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$7000. The two doors will be g 1-2 x 7 
feet each, and will bear the names of the 
class. 


The class of 1897, ‘‘President Tuck- 
er’s class,’? did many original things 
during the recent Commencement. It 
issued a class paper, held the first de- 
cennial vespers, decreed that its reunion 
should be a ‘‘cold.water reunion,’’ etc. 
The members wore a dainty badge bear- 
ing the numeral '97, beneath which was 
a medallion with President Tucker‘s 
picture and the words, ‘*We entered 
with him.” 

Doctor Charles Hughes Johnson, who 
substituted this year for Doctor H. H. 
Horne in the department of philosophy, 
has accepted the appointment of an asso- 
ciate professorship in the University of 
Michigan. 

Prof. H. E. Keyes has moved into his 
new residence near the golf links. 

The 1907 class-day book is the most 
beautiful that has yet been issued by a 
Dartmouth graduating class. It is a 
small volume bound in embossed leather, 
and contains the Commencement pro- 
gram in full, the class roll, officers, etc. 
The reading matter appears on a pale 
green background with white border,and 
the cuts afford a pleasing contrast on 
small bits of white background. The 
pictures are well chosen, representing 
two campus scenes, the Tuck Building, 
the College Church, College . Hall, old 
Dartmouth and Rollins Chapel. On the 
cover is an embossed representation of 
Webster Hall. The volume is a dis- 


tinct departure in the class-day book. 
In previous years all this information 
has been printed in a cheaper volume 
with the class parts, This year the 
class parts were issued in a cheaper 
volume by themselves. 











ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1854 
President, CHARLES M. HouGH, ’79. 


FRANK N. PARSONS, ’74 
Vice-P residents, ) 


SAMUEL H.Hupson, ’85 
Secretary, FRANK A. SHERMAN, ’70, 


Hanover, N. H. 


Statistical Secretary, JOHN M. COMSTOCK, ’77 
Chelsea, Vt. 
Treasurer, PERLEY R. BUGBEE, ’90, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Executive Committee: 
GEORGE H. M. Rowe, °64,(Chairman). 
Isaac F. PAuL, ’78, (Secretary). 
GEORGE H. M. Rowe, ’64. 
Tuomas W. D. WoRTHEN, ’72. 
WILLIAM H. GARDINER, 76. 
EpwIN F. JONES, ’8o. 
H. G. PENDER, ’97. 
GEORGE E, PINGREE, ’o1. 
Committee on Alumni Trustees: 
GEORGE H. ADAMS, ’73. 
CHARLES B. HAMMOND, ’77. 
Joun F. THOMPSON, ’82. 
BENJAMIN TENNEY, ’83. 
WILLIAM M. HatTcu, ’86. 

The membership includes all graduates of the 
College, the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and the Chandler School of Science and 
the Arts. Others whoreceive from the College 
an Honorary Degree, or are elected at an 
Annual Meeting, shall be honorary members, 
but without the right of voting. 

The Annual Meeting is held on Tuesday 
afternoon of Commencement Week. The 
Alumni Dinner occurs on Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of the 
College, five of their number are elected to their 
office upon the nomination by ballot of all 
Alumni of the College of three years’ standing, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


one vacancy occurring in the Board at each 
Commencement. 

Ballot forms, containing the names of five 
candidates who have been selected by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the vacancy, are sent to 
all Alumni two months before Commencement, 
and the voting closes at6 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening of Commencement Week. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, LEWIS PARKHURST, ’78. 


Secretary, CHANNING H. Cox, ‘or, 73 
Tremont St. 
Annual Reunion, third Wednesday 
in January. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 
President, HARRY F. TOWLE, ’76. 
Secretary, KENDALL BANNING, ’o2. 


1 Madison Ave 
Annual Dinner, second Tuesday in 
December. 


CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 

President, GEORGE GOODHUE, ’76. 

Secretary, ALBERT H. MORRILL, ’97, City Hall 
Annual Reunion in January. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES S. CLARK, ’82. 
Secretary, HENRY P. BLAIR, ’89, 


213 E. Capitol St. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES W. FRENCH, ’79. 


Secretary, HENRY A. HAUGAN ’03. 
State Bank of Chicago 


Annual Reunion in February. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 
President, CLARENCE B. LITTLE, ’81. 
Secretary, WARREN UPHAM, ’71, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alter- 
nating in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 


President, THOMAS A. PERKINS, ’90. 
Secretary, S. C. SMITH, ’97, 1247 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Annual Reunion, second Thursday 
in April. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDEDIN 
1881 
President, EL\JAH M. TOPLIFF, ’52. 
Secretary, ARTHUR H. HALE, ’86. 
Annual Reunion, second Tuesday in 
January. 


CONCORD (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1891 
President, |. EASTMAN PECKER, ’58., 
Secretary, E. K. WOODWORTH, °97 
Annual Reunion, last Wednesday in 
January. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1892 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
President, EDWARD H. TROWBRIDGE, ’81. 
Secretary, |. FRANK DRAKE, ’02, 
Board of Trade, Springfield 
Annual Reunion in November. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 


President, ———_ 


Secretary, FRED A, HOWLAND, ’87, Montpelier, 
Annual Reunion in November. 


“ THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED 
IN 1895 


President, FRANK E. GOVE, ’88, 

Secretary, RICHARD E, LEACH, ex-’o1, 1659 
Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 

Annual Reunionat Denver, second 
Tuesday in January. 
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DETROIT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1895 


President, W1LLIAM SAYRES, ’76, 
Secretary, NATHAN JENKS, ’96, 
3 Grand Circus Bldg. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1895 

President, CLINTON H. Moore, ’74. 

Secretary, ——-—— 


“OF THE PLAIN” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 


1898 
President, ARTHUR K. DAME, ’82. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. POLLARD, ’95 
2962 Pacific St. Omaha, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1901 


President, DANIEL E. BRADLEY, ’83. 
Secretary, ALBION B. WILSON, ’95, 
36 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1903 


President, FRANK W. HoDGDON, ’94. 
Secretary, EUGENE D. BURBANK, ’g1, 
1015 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN 1904 
President, Rev. GEORGE A. GATES, ’73. 
Secretary, WILLIAM D. BLATNER, ’05, 
1615 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


President, R. M. FUNKHOUSER, ’71. 
Secretary, HAMILTON GILSON, ’97. 
care of Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 


President, B. T. BLAKE, ’63. 
Secretary, E. N. MCMILLAN, ’o1. 
307 So. 51 St. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1886 


President, GRANVILLE P. Conn, M.D., ’56. 
Secretary, HOWARD N. KINGSFORD, M.D., ’098, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual Reunion at Concord, N. H., at the 
time of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in the latter part of May. 
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THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, FOUNDED IN 
1903 
President, JOHN J. HOPPER, ’77. 
Secretary, CHARLES H. NIcCHOLS,T.S.C.E.,’88 
33 West 31st St., New York City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, FOUNDED 
IN 1890 
President, ISAAC F. PAUL, ’78. 
Secretary, HORACE G. PENDER, ’97, 
209 Washington St- 

Regular meetings and dinners are held 
each month during the year, excepting January, 
July, August and September. They are held 
at the University Club, 270 Beacon Street, or 
at some up-town hotel, on the evening of the 
second Friday of the month. The Annual 
Meeting is that held in December. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THECITY OF NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1899. INCORPORATED 
1904, DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW YORK 


President, LUTHER B. LITTLE, ’82. 
Secretary, Lucius E. VARNEY, ’99, 
38 Park Row 

Club Rooms, 12 West 44th Street. 

Annual corporate meeting held last Thursday 
in March. 

Regular meetings and dinners held the second 
Tuesday of each month except July and 
August. Club night every Tuesday evening. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 


President, LEV1 L. CONANT, ’79. 
Secretary, DANA M. DUSTAN, ’80, 340 Main St. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF PITTSBURG 


President, AUGUSTINE V. BARKER, ’72. 
Secretary, Louis H. W. FRENCH, ’88, 
6007 Center Ave. 
Annual Meeting in February. 


ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, FOUNDED IN 
1905 
President, WILLIAM M. Hatch, ’86. 
Secretary, ERNEST M. HopkKINs, ’o1, Hanover, 
N.H. 
Annual meeting in February, at Hanover. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES 


745 James W. Rollins, 
St:, Boston, Mass. 

°46 Dr. J. Whitney Barstow, 1 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 

50 Dr. John Ordronaux, 
Long Island. 

’52 Mr. Martin H. Fiske, Temple, N.H. 

58 Rev. Silvanus Hayward, Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass. 

54 Rev. S. L. B. Speare, 27 Wesley St., 
Newton, Mass. 

*55 S. R. Bond, Esq., 321 John Marshall 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

°56 Rev. F. D. Ayer, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

’57 Dr. John H. Clark, Amherst, N. H. 

‘AS Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 43 E. Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence, Mass. 

759 Dr. Edward Cowles, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

*60 Rev. Arthur Little, 6 Melville Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

°62 Horace S. Cummings, Esq., 1750 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 

63 Mr. M. C. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 

64 Dr. John C. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

*65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Esq., 27 School 


Glen Head, 


3739 Walnut St., 


°66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, State St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

’67 Prof. Horace Goodhue, Northfield, 
Minn. 

*68 Prof. Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
N. B. 

’69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. 
H. 

’70 Hon. John H. Hardy, Arlington, 
Mass, 


°71 Prof. M. D. Bisbee, Hanover, N. H. 

’72 Prof. Albert E. Frost, Winthrop St., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

’73 Rev. S. Winchester Adriance, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

°74 Dr. Charles E. Quimby, 44 West 36th 
St., New York City. 

°75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., Concord, 
N. H. 

"76 Mr. William H. Gardiner, 259 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

°77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 
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°78 Mr. Walter H. 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

°79 Mr. C. OC. Davis, Winchester, N. H. 

°80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

°81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

*82 Luther B. Little, 
Hotel. New York City. 

°83 Prin. S. W. Robertson, 
N. H. 

°84 Dr. James P. Houston, 1180 Sheffield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

°85 Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, N. H. 

’86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

’87 Mr. Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 

*88 Rev. William B. Forbush. 706 Sec- 
ond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

’89 Mr. James C. Flagg, Hackley 
School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

°90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York City. 


Small, 42 Adelphi 


Esq., 5th Ave., 


Rochester, 


91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 79 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

"93 Mr. H. C, Pearson, Concord, N. H, 

94 Rev. Charles C. Merrill, Winchen- 
don. Mass. 

°'y5 Mr. Frank P. Dodge, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 


°96 Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 27 Schvol 
St., Boston, Mass. 
°97 John M. Boyd, Esq., Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
°98 Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island Pond, 
Vt. 
°99 Mr. Elmer W. Barstow, Central 
* Grammar School, New Britain, Conn. 
°00 Mr. Henry N. Teague, The New 
Weston, Madison Ave. and 49th St,, New 
York City. 
°01 Channing H. Cox, 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Esq., 433-439 


702 Mr. W. C. Hill, 15 Lonsdale St., 
Ashmont, Mass. 
703 Mr. Jeremiah F. Mahoney, North 


Andover. Mass. 

704 Mr. H. E. Woodward, 35 Clark St., 
Lexington, Mass. 

705 Mr. Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass. 

706 Mr. Ralph W. Scott, 133 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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CLASS ANNIVERSARIES 


. Cass OF 1857 

Of twenty-one living members of the 
class of 1857, which numbered sixty-three, 
the following thirteen were in Hanover on 
June 24, 1907; their semi-centennial year: 

Hon. Ira Colby of Claremont, N. H.; Rev. 
William A. C. Converse of Lyme, N. H.; 
Hon. Edward W. Dewey of New York City; 
Dr. John A. Follette of East Kingston, N 
H.; Judge William J. Forsaith of Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Henry A. Goodhue of Brattle- 
boro, Vt. ; Judge John C. Hale of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hon. Ezra Parker of Providence, R. 
I; Hon. Edwin R. Perkins of Cleveland. 
Ohio; Ex-Gov. Samuel E. Pingree of Hart- 
ford, Vt.; Judge James B. Richardson of 
Boston, Mass.: Rev. William B, Wright of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Dr, John H. Clark of 
Amherst, N. H, ‘ 

The College, with special kindness, placed 
rooms in Richardson Hall at the disposition 
of the class during Commencement week. 
This was due to the thoughtfulness of Presi- 
dent Tucker, out of regard for the fitness of 
such an assignment, classmate Richardson 
being the first trustee of the College to be 
elected by the alumni, and for him Richard- 
son Hall was named. 

The dinner on the night of the twenty- 
fifth was served in College Hall, and was 
greatly enjoyed in social converse, After 
dinner letters were read from classmates 
Bartlett, Bird and Waterman, experiences 
were told and reports of absentees given. 

A very kind letter to the class from Presi- 
dent Tucker was read, to which classmate 
Richardson was selected to respond. 

Judge Richardson was also appointed to 
respond for the class on Commencement day. 

Before adjourning, the following officers 
were re-elected for five years: President, 
Judge William J. Forsaith; secretary and 
treasurer, J, H, Clark; executive committee, 
the president and secretary. It was voted 
to meet at the call of the executive commit- 
tee in 1912, 

John H, Clark, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1872 
Notwithstanding trips to Europe, the giv- 
ing in marriage of sons and daughters, un- 
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avoidable responsibilities of court and hos- 
pital, and other cares of this world the 
class of 1872 had a good reunion, 

Fourteen men who didn’t know they were 
old timers, sat down to a reasonahly festive 
board, without benefit of clergy, and fifteen 
got up. This was because the Reverend 
Doctor Morrill, detained by a funeral, was 
too late for the sitting down, 

The post-prandial services were informal- 
ly directed by E. J. Bartlett of the local 
committee, and every man had a fair chance, 
sitting or standing, in five or in forty-five 
minutes, to relate or to dodge his experience 
with life, and every man did so, The ab- 
sent were handsomely represented by letters 
written by their own hand or a typewriter, 
and these were so percolated through the 
crevices of the evening as to produce the 
maximum of joy with the minimum of 
fatigue, 

It seems strange that persons who gradu- 
ated from college thirty-five years ago should 
wish to have their pictures taken; but this 
rite was solemly performed and copies of the 
result can be obtained of H, H. H. Langill. 

The whole occasion was one of great 
pleasure to those who gathered together, but 
it was understood that this was merely a 
committee meeting for the reunion of 1912 
and that the reasons or excuses for absence 
that were offered this time would not be 
valid then, 

There were present: Barker, E. J. Bart- 
lett, Burleigh, Colby, Gould, Hogan, Jarvis, 
Miller, Morrill, Newcomb, Savage, Silver, 
Stackpole, Tuttle, Worthen, 

A. 8S, Batchellor was re-elected president 
and Albert E, Frost, secretary. 


Edwin J. Bartlett 


Cass OF 1877 

The class which graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1877 numbered fifty-four in the 
Academic and twelve in the Chandler 
Scientific Department, Two others have 
since been given their diplomas, so that the 
number now catalogued is sixty-eight. Of 
these, eleven, nearly one sixth, no longer 
survive. Of the fifty-seven who remain, 
thirteen met in Hanover at the recent Com- 
mencement, This is not a large proportion, 
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but the thirtieth year is not one to evoke 
as much enthusiasm as some others, 

The class banquet was held in College 
Hall on Tuesday evening. The thirteen 
graduates present were these: Prof, Charles 
D, Adams of Dartmouth College, George A, 
Brown of Everett, Mass,; Alfred H. Camp- 
bell of Windsor, Conn,; Philip Carpenter 
of New York City; Ira A, Chase of Bristol, 
N. H.: John M, Comstock of Chelsea, Vt. ; 
William G, Davis of New York City; Ray 
T. Gile of Littleton, N, H.; John J, Hop- 
per of New York City; Dr. Oscar J, Pfeiffer 
of Denver; Colo.; Rev. John L. Sewall of 
Randolph, Mass. ; Albert Wallace of Roches- 
ter, N. H.; John W. Willis of St. Paul, 
Minn, 

A peculiarity of the class has been its 
inclusion in its gatherings and publications 
of all who were ever connected with the 
class, and some of its most loyal members 
are among those who were not so fortunate 
as to graduate with it, Three of these 
were present at the reunion, making the 
whole number sixteen: Addison G, Cook of 
Laconia, N. H,; William H. Cummings of 
Claremont, N, H., who graduated with the 
class of ‘79; and William J, Willard of 
Boston, Mass, 

A pleasant feature of the reunion was a 
family supper on Monday evening, at which 
members of our families who were in town 
sat down with us. Mrs, Adams, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs, Pfeiffer, and Mrs, Sewall 
were there, with children of Adams, 
Brown, Comstock, Cummings and Wallace, 

Though not the largest gathering of the 
class since graduation, it seemed in some 
ways the best. The fellowship was delight- 
ful, Those who had not been in Hanover 
in recent years were amazed at the growth 
of the College, and all were proud of the 
New Dartmouth, in whose progress some of 
our classmates have so large a part, The 
necessity of Doctor Tucker’s resignation was 
greatly regretted, and an expression was 
made of our regard and sympathy, 

The news of the recent death of a much 
esteemed classmate, Rev. Angus A. Robert- 
son, was learned, An obituary notice will 
soon be furnished for the BI-MonTHLy, 

Although the thirty-fifth year is not one 
often observed, it was felt that we must not 
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set our next meeting later than five years, 
and it was voted to meet again in 1912, 
John M. Comstock, Secretary 
Crass OF 1882 
Thirty-three members of the class of ’82 
returned to Hanover to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary reunion at Commencement, 


They were: Adams, Bartlett, Bendelari, 
Cate, Cook, Cummings, Davis, English, 
Felker. Frame, Goss, Harmon, Harlow 


(non graduate), Knight, Lawrence, Lines, 
Little, Locke, Luques, Mathewson, Merrill 
(non graduate), Murray, Pease, Pierce, 
Poor, Pope, Rice, H, L. Smith, Sirong, 
Thompson, Upton, Ward and Webster, 

In spite of afew honorary degrees and 
many gray hairs, the delegation became 
boys again for a couple of days, Sanborn 
House was headquarters, From Monday 
morning until Wednesday night no one 
slept much, and there were few of the old 
familiar places that were not visited, 

Some members of the class had not been 
back for twenty-five years, and the changes 
in Hanover were a revelation and a sources 
of constant wonderment and admiration to 
them, 

The olass present presented a petition to 
the trustees asking that ‘‘Sol’’ Merrill, who 
entered the Thayer School at the end of 
junior year, be given his degree and enrolled 
as a member of the class, This petition 
was favorably acted upon and the degree 
was formally conferred on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

At the banquet at the Inn on Tuesday 
evening a resolution was passed that the 
class raise $2,000.00 for a scholarship to be 
known as the “Class of ’82 Scholarship,” 
the income to be devoted to student aid, 
and the fund to be administered as part of 
the Tucker Alumni Fund, 

On slips of paper pledges amounting to 
about $1,300.00 were made at the dinner, 
The class secretary was instructed to com- 
municate these facts to the absent members 
of the class and give them opportunity to 
contribute. 

At the alumni dinner un Commencement 
day, Webster made the after-dinner speech 
for the class, 
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Harmon was chosen president for the 
next five years; Little, secretary and treas- 
urer, and a committee consisting of Strong 
of Boston, Webster of Chicago, and Little 
of New York was named to complete the 
work of raising the scholarship fund, 

‘It was formally voted to hold the next 
reunion five years hence, 
Luther B, Little, Secretary 


CLass OF 1887 

The twentieth reunion of the class of 
°87 was the largest and most successful 
gathering of the class since graduation, 

Thirty-uine out of a total of sixty-nine 
living graduates returned, including our two 
resident members, Professors Emery and 
Gile, 

The following is a list of those present: 
Arthur, Bickford, Bingham, Blakley, Cor- 
win, Cummings, Cunningham, Cushman, 
Emery, Fernald, Gage, Gile, Hale, Heilge, 
Hildreth, Hill, Howland, Junkins, Kinney, 
Kittredge, Kuight, Lord, Merrill, Phillips, 
Quackenboss, Quint, Ranlett, Rice, Rogers, 
W. S. Ross, Sanborn, Simpson, Straw, 
Urquhart, Wallace, Wentworth, White, 
Willard, Winn, 

In addition to the above, nine members 
were accompanied by their wives and their 
were also nine children in attendance, 
Headquarters were established at the Crosby 
House and the class banquet held at College 
Hall on Tuesday evening, 

The present class officers were reelected 
for a term of five years: Judge George H, 
Bingham, president, and Emerson Rice, sec- 
retary. 

The banquet was informal and without 
speeches, 

Letters and telegrams were read from 
absent classmates, a yearly report by the 
secretary was authorized, and subscriptions 
amounting to $400 were made to the Tucker 
Alumni Scholarship Fund, 

Many of the men saw Hanover for the 
first time since graduation, and as is cus- 
tomary most of the time was passed in 
reminiscence, interchange of experiences, 
revisiting old haunts, and an examination 
of the material changes which have taken 
place in recent years. 
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A one-inning ball game with ’92, attended 
with some farcical features and good-natured 
rivalry, was played on the campus Tues- 
day morning and served to recall the sports 
of college days. 


Emerson Rice, Secretary 


Ciass OF 1897 

Judging from the comments of the forty- 
three men of ’97 who were in reunion at 
their tenth this year, it was a success, 
This class has kept in touch with the Col- 
lege possibly as well as any of those of the 
last ten years, and the majority of the 
men back were more or less familiar with 
the growth of the College plant, Those 
who “were not familiar had been made 
so to some extent by the ‘‘Tally Sheet,’’ a 
publication in newspaper form sent out as a 
follow-up for the class by the reunion com- 
mittee, 

The class, through the courtesy of the 
College. occupied the three lower floors of 
Wheeler Hall and found themselves admir- 
ably taken care of, 

They were so much pleased with it that 
they, have applied for its use during the 
fifteenth reunion and trust that it may be 
possible to occupy it then, 

For the first time on Commencement 
Sunday vespers were held in Rollins Chapel, 
for the class, While it was the original 
purpose of Doctor Tucker to address the 
class at this service his ill health would not 
allow him to do so and the Reverend A, W, 
Vernon, who has been College pastor for 
some time, very gracefully delivered an 
address on ‘‘Ideals and Experience’’ to the 
class, It was a thoughtful and well con- 
ceived talk which appealed strongly to the 
class and was possibly the most intimate 
act of the entire week so far as the sen- 
timent of the class was concerned, bringing 
back as it did very forcibly the College 
of ten years ago. It is to be hoped that a 
service of this sort may be held each year 
by the ten-year class in reunion. 

Professor David Collin Wells entered 
Dartmouth as a professor in the fall of ’93 
with ‘97. It was then appropriate that he 
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should be asked to act as toastmaster at the 
class dinner at Hanover Inn Monday even- 
ing of the week, Before being allowed to 
assume his duties he was elected an honor- 
ary member of the class, and in fulfilling 
the part he made a very happy hit. The 
toasts of the evening were more than ordi- 
narily interesting and the good-will and 
harmony of the class was never better shown 
than here. The class subscription to the 
Tucker Alumni Fund was taken up at 
length, during the evening, and plans were 
started for a general canvass of the mem- 
bers of the class to the end that as large 
a contribution should be made to the fund 
as was possible, The secretary was put in 
charge of the matter with instructions to 
bring from the class the best results possible. 

A nine composed of Ninety-seven ball 
players won its game Tuesday morning from 
the 1907 team by a score of 6-4, Some of 
the ’97 men seemed to have lost a bit of 
their old form, notably Conway, but as’ 
demon athletes did well. 

Wednesday the class had an especial in- 
terest in the Commencement exercises in 
that Lewis received his degree very happily 
granted him by the trustees. 

One of the very pleasant features of the 
reunion was the presence of the wives of 
fifteen members of the class, including Mrs, 
Blanchard. Mrs, Bolser, Mrs. M, F. Brown. 
Mrs. Christophe, Mrs. H, P. Conway, Mrs, 
Ham, Mrs, Heald, Mrs. Marshall and her 
son, Andrew, Mrs, Poor, Mrs, Rowe, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs. Tempie and Master Temple, 
Mrs, Ward, Mrs. A, P, Watson, and Mrs, M. 
Watson, It was also particularly pleasant 
to have Mrs. Harrison in Hanover, 

Two very agreeable receptions were ac- 
corded the wives of °97 men during the 
afternoons of Monday and Tuesday by Mrs, 
Bolser and Mrs, Poor, at their homes, 

G, A, Adams had a hard time for the 
first twelve hours in Hanover in proving 
his identity, but, unless E, W, Carr be ex- 
cepted, he was about the only man that the 
ten years had changed. 

The following is the list of members in 
attendance, and considering the fact that it 
represents nearly fifty per cent of the mem- 
bers living it speaks well for the loyalty of 
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Ninety-seven to Alma Mater: G, A, 
Adams, Blanchard, Blunt, Bolser, J. M. 
Boyd, J. D. Brown, M, F. Brown, Butter- 
field, E,W. Carr,Clay, Chase, Christophe, H, 
P.Conway, Ham, Hardy, Heald, Holt, Huck- 
kins, Foss, Lewis, Maben, Maloney, Mar- 
hall, McFee, Morse, O’Brien, Pender, Poor, 
Pringle, Rollins, Rowe, Ryan, Sanborn, 
Shaw, Sibley, Sisk, E. T, Smith, Temple, 
Tracy, Ward, A, P, Watson, M. Watson, 
and Woodworth, 

The spirit of the class during its reunion 
was intensely loyal, and the general note of 
sadness that prevailed among all the classes 
in reunion at the absence of Doctor Tucker 
from Hanover was particularly noticable 
with Ninety-seven, It was the only feature 
save the abseuce of the remaining members 
of the class which tended to mar an other- 
wise exceptional reunion of the class that 
**Entered with him,.’’ 

Harry H, Blunt 
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CLASS OF 1902 


The fifth reunion of the class of 1902 
brought back to Hanover in June forty-one 
graduates and five former members of the 
class. Headquarters were established in the 
former ©. P. Chase house on Main street, 
and the members of the class were designated 
by a conspicuous badge bearing the class 
numerals. 

The anuual banquet was held Monday 
evening in the Commons, after which an 
aunual meeting was held at the class head- 
quarters. Perey O. Dorr of Boston was 
reelected president of the class, H. M, Harris, 
of Boston, vice president, and Wm, Carroll 
Hill of Boston, Secretary. 

The class adopted a constitution presented 
by the secretary to secure a more permanent 
class organization. It provided that the 
official title of the class should be: “The 
Dartmouth College Class of Nineteen Hun- 


dred Two’’ ; that officers should be elected 
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every five years, beginning with 1907; and 
that any student who had been enrolled with 
the class during its college course might 
become a member of the organization by pay- 
ing the class taxes. 


A resolution, also presented by the secre- 
tary, and which was passed, provided for 
the establishment of a class fund, the income 
to be used for class purposes and the ulti- 
mate use of the fund to be determined by 
the class at its twenty-fifth reunion, the 
general understanding being however that 
the fund should eventually in some way 
revert to the College. The resolution pro- 
vided that the members of the class should 
contribute to the fund in increasing ratio 
as the years went by until in 1927 the 
amount of the payments would total some 
$8,000. The first payment becomes due the 
present year, J, Frank Drake was elected 

’ trustee of the fund and the officers of the 
class act as auditing committee for the 
account, it being stipulated that an account- 
ing of the fund shall be published in each 
report of the class. It is desired by this 
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proposition to raise a sufficient fund to enable 
the class to issue its reports through the 
income and to bring into the College a con- 
siderable sum as the contribution from the 
class of 1902. 

The class voted to have the secretary send 
a letter to President William J. Tucker at 
Nantucket, expressing the regrets of the 
class at the illness of the President and the 
hope that he would soon be able to resume 
his duties and place at the head of the insti- 
tution, 

Those present were: Dorr, Drake, W. C. 
Hill, H, C. Hill, Holmes, P, P. Thompson, 
Munroe, W. B, Thompson, H. F. Parker, 
L R. Hill, Dow, Elliott, Wright, Estabrook, 
Edson, Keniston, Murray, Pattrell, Morse, 
Pattee, Duncklee, Carleton, G. W, Newman, 
Kimball, Gay, Farwell, Chivers, Watson, 
Moore, Graham, Harris, Easson, Mackinnon, 
Corse, Taylor, Perkins, Wattie, Barnes, 
Parry, Gilman; and Briggs (’01), ©. D. 
Hazen, Jr., C. H. Dudley, Frank Kivel, 
and W, P. Craig, formerly of 1902. 


W. C. Hill, Secretary 
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